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One of the most perplexing problems connected with the 
teaching of college English grows out of the fact that a course in 
composition is required of first-year students in nearly all univer- 
sities and colleges. This course is considered, naturally enough, 
to be more elementary in character than courses open to upper- 
classmen, and by its very nature makes demands upon an instruc- 
tor’s time not made by the latter courses. For these reasons it is 
generally taught almost exclusively by young men who are just 
entering the teaching profession. The amount of labor required 
to read the themes of the large number of students enrolled makes 
it necessary that the greater part of the time of these instructors, 
if not their whole time, should be given to this work. It is a fairly 
safe estimate, I believe, to say that three-fourths of the men 
beginning the teaching of college English now enter through this 
avenue. 

It would seem to follow naturally that the preparation of the 
would-be teacher to do this work should concern not a little those 
who are directing his graduate study. This is especially true when 
one considers that courses in composition are rather sharply dif- 
ferentiated from other work in English in their subject-matter, 
their aim, and their method. It is, of course, wholly illogical to 
assume that the instructor should be especially fitted for this duty 
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to the exclusion of all others, simply because it is the first imposed 
upon him. But the work is unique and the attitude of the college 
authorities shows the importance attached to it. Furthermore, 
the instructor in most instances must win his spurs here, if he is 
to be given the opportunity he covets so much of offering courses 
in his special field of English study. Occasionally men are relieved 
of the burden of Freshman composition, and given advanced courses 
in literature for no other reason than that they have failed at the 
supposedly simpler task. By an inverse sort of logic, which used 
to be much more prevalent among us than it is now, it is assumed 
that if a man cannot teach beginners he must therefore be especially 
qualified to instruct older students. Whether or not they have come 
to realize the fallacy of this reasoning, administrative officers in 
English departments appreciate the fact that no department can 
long be run on the principle that those who do elementary work 
cheerfully, conscientiously, and efficiently should be kept at it 
indefinitely, while the shirkers and inefficient grumblers are practi- 
cally promoted for incompetence. 

For these reasons, students who are looking forward to the 
teaching of English, as well as those who are to be held responsible 
for their appointments to college positions, should carefully scru- 
tinize the training which our graduate schools are giving for this 
work. If one asks how far they recognize that this is a special 
field, calling for distinct courses, the answer is simple: practically 
not at all. Part of the defects in the preparation of our teachers 
of composition spring from this source; but many come from more 
general causes. 

College life is becoming constantly more attractive to certain 
types of young men because of the opportunities it offers for schol- 
arly study and research, for literary activity, and for public lectur- 
ing, to say nothing of the social prestige which comes to a man—and 
to his wife—from his connection with a college faculty. Moreover, 
although the salary is modest, it is nevertheless dependable. These 
men may not have any particular desire to teach, or any reason to 
suspect that they have unusual ability along this line. It is this, 
combined with the fact that although it is easy enough to get a 
man into a college, it is next to impossible to get him out, unless 
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his weakness becomes a public scandal, which has led me to believe 
that those looking forward to a career as college teachers should be 
urged to spend at least a year in secondary-school work before 
doing intensive graduate study. In all our discussions, we are 
rather inclined to overlook the fact that for approximately forty 
years a man’s chief work, at least that which will occupy the 
greater portion of his time, will be the teaching of students. I 
can imagine nothing more deadening for the man himself, nor for 
the unfortunate students who may come to him, than that he 
should enter upon this task for the sake of the pleasure he will 
take in the by-products of his work. More and more the Doctor’s 
degree is coming to be regarded merely as a certificate of one’s 
preparation for teaching. Would it not be wise to insist that men 
should test their own powers, or at least prove the wisdom of their 
choice, before becoming candidates for it ? 

This is true equally of many other lines of work besides English. 
But English composition demands, more than most subjects, that 
men should come to it with high qualifications as far as teaching 
ability is concerned, and with unmistakable enthusiasm for the 
work. The body of fact which the instructor is called upon to 
impart to the student is not large. There is little opportunity for 
him to demonstrate his skill in that curiously anomalous perform- 
ance known as the college lecture. The purpose of the course is 
not so much to convey information as to give training. Further- 
more, a college course in history which is admittedly good for one 
college may be transplanted to another without any appreciable 
loss in efficiency. Not so with a course in composition; this must 
be adapted to the interests of the students as shaped by their 
natural preferences, their home life, their general reading, and their 
previous condition of high-school servitude. 

The teacher of even elementary courses in composition cannot 
rely on a textbook, nor resort to the favorite device of instructors 
in other beginning classes, of assigning ‘“‘the next fifteen pages.”’ 
To borrow a figure from De Quincey, he, like the spider, is com- 
pelled to spin his web out of his own bowels. Nowhere else is such 
great demand made upon the personality of the teacher. Unless 
he has the homiletic habit, the evangelistic spirit which impels 
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him to teach, unless he has in the words of the earlier theology 
“received the call,’’ then it were well that he look elsewhere. 

The whole process of composition-teaching seems to be the 
exact reverse of that which now prevails in most other subjects. 
The function of the teacher in these seems to be to serve as a funnel 
through which a certain amount of information, whether in the 
form of specific facts or general principles, shall be conveyed into 
empty—and often leaky 
must, however, evoke the expression of the student’s opinion. He 
must be provocative rather than didactic. 

So far as I am aware, few attempts have been made to train 
students definitely for their work as college teachers of English. 
Although there have been, for a number of years, teachers’ training 
courses for those who are to go into secondary-school work, Pro- 
fessor Greenough, of Harvard, established the first such course for 
graduate students only three years ago. In an article in the 
January number of the English Journal for 1913, he gave an inter- 
esting account of his experiment in attempting to train students 
to be teachers of English composition. 

Whether the plan of establishing special courses in method 
will solve the problem remains to be seen. It may be that we 





vessels. The teacher of composition 


cannot expect successfully to combine graduate study with instruc- 
tion in pedagogy. But there is one thing that we have a right to 
demand. At the present time, a student who is admitted to can- 
didacy for the Doctor’s degree takes it for granted that the depart- 
ment is willing to recommend him for a college teaching position. 
Either students must be given to understand that the Doctor’s 
degree does not carry with it any license to teach, or else by a 
process of selection the unfit must be gradually eliminated. If 
one cannot tell who will prove the successful teacher, at least it 
ought not to be difficult to decide who has no chances of success. 
We must cease to regard teaching as a safe refuge for those with 
certain intellectual gifts, but without the personality to make their 
mark in any other profession. 

The natural comment that would be made, by three-fourths of 
our college teachers, on what I have said, would be, “Very true, 
but you cannot expect us to give students personality. We cannot 
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‘make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.’”’ And yet some artistic and 
serviceable articles are made out of pigskin. The diamond in the 
rough may prove an efficient research scholar, but he ought to be 
polished before he is put in charge of Freshmen in the classroom. 
As one of my colleagues expressed it: ‘‘The very least we may 
expect of a teacher of English is that he should be a gentlemen.” 
Indifference to personal appearance, uncouthness of manners, 
provincialism in speech, inconsiderateness of the rights and feelings 
of others, unless they are amenable to the influence that should 
be found in our colleges, certainly ought to prove a bar to a recom- 
mendation to teach. I can unfortunately testify from my own 
experience that such is not the case. Graduate faculties in English 
not only encourage men to prepare themselves for teaching, but 
also recommend them for positions, when their very presence in a 
classroom is a flagrant offense to the good taste of students, which 
in some of its more important phases it is the function of English 
to develop. 

Personally, I much prefer the right sort of man with but a 
limited amount of graduate training to the man who has nothing 
but brilliance and a Doctor’s degree to recommend him. But this 
is not belittling the Doctor’s degree. Other things being equal, or 
nearly equal, it is much in a man’s favor that he has gained it. 
The severe mental discipline which comes from the working out of 
a dissertation cannot but make a person more rigorous in his own 
thinking and consequently less tolerant of slovenliness of thought 
in others. Furthermore, a Doctor’s degree signifies that one is 
conversant, in a general way at least, with the entire field of study 
in which it is granted. This is true of English, as well as other 
subjects, and in so far the Doctor’s degree in English is an asset 
to the teacher of English composition. 

I question, however, the value, either as a contribution to 
knowledge or as a preparation for teaching, of much of the research 
that is done in the name of English. The earlier insistence on 
philological investigation, with its collateral training in mediaeval 
Latin, Middle High German, Old French, Early Norse, has given 
way in part to the not less narrow grubbing at literary relationship. 
Every author may be suspected of indebtedness—amounting to 
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unconscious plagiarism—to other writers of whom there is no 
positive evidence that he ever heard. Not only every author, but 
every single work furnishes a problem in research for some aspiring 
tracer of literary genealogies. I have no objection to this sort of 
thing, but rather to the fact that our graduate study in English 
has been conventionalized along these lines. Regardless of the 
student’s personal preference, or of the kind of work he may wish 
to do afterward, he is run through the mill. This sort of training 
is not likely to prove half so beneficial to a teacher of composition 
as research in economics, political science, or philosophy. The 
trouble with our graduate work in English is that it has fallen into 
a rut. The research that men are engaged in is so far divorced 
from their actual needs as teachers that in many cases the training 
is not only not positively beneficial, but may even be harmful in 
its effects. 

The college teacher constantly complains about the preparation 
of the students who come to him from the secondary schools. 
They have been given superficial notions about literary move- 
ments, and have learned to speak oracularly about books they have 
never read, but are left in total ignorance of the nature of a 
sentence. Their spelling would embarrass even the Simplified 
Spelling Board, and the whole theory of punctuation still remains 
in worlds beyond their ken. The high-school teacher is simply 
doing that which his college training has fitted him to do. In like 
manner, one finds that doctors of philosophy who have spent the 
greater part of their graduate work delving in the field of Anglo- 
Saxon verb forms, or in attempting to discover the sources or fix 
the date of some tale of Chaucer, do not approach with equanimity 
of spirit, to say nothing of enthusiasm, the task of teaching college 
Freshmen, or even more mature students, how to give expression 
to rather simple ideas. They ask cogently, ‘‘Why should I spend 
three or four years of my time in graduate study in order that I 
may do this?” They wish to proceed to the teaching of seminar 
courses for graduate students at once. As they are unable to do 
this because certain estimable but inefficient old gentlemen, out of 
sheer obstinacy, refuse to die or to retire, they resign themselves 
to the task before them with the feeling that a thirteen-inch gun 
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has been brought into action to kill a sparrow. Work done in such 
a spirit cannot but be inefficient. 

The fact of the matter is that their whole training, both under- 
graduate and graduate, has been such as to give them a notion 
that courses in composition are little more than a necessary evil. 
As undergraduates they are required to take one course in composi- 
tion, and in certain colleges they are excused from that, as though 
there were a possible danger in being able to write too well. In 
their graduate work the insistence upon the importance of other 
phases of English study, by implication at least, confirms their 
opinion of the relative unimportance of the art of writing. As 
Professor Greenough points out in his paper setting forth the aims 
of his course, few graduate students in English write with any 
sense of style, and the majority express themselves crudely, if not 
inaccurately. 

First of all, therefore, we should insist that graduate students 
in English should be able to write well themselves. To this end, 
at least a portion of their time should be devoted to a study under 
competent instruction as to how to improve their own writing. 
In the bulletin of one of our leading universities, I find that there 
are announced twenty courses in English primarily for graduates. 
Only two of these are courses in writing, one of them a course in 
dramatic technique, and the other a course in general composition. 
Perhaps this is sufficient, if students are encouraged to take this 
work as an essential part of their preparation for teaching. 

But more significant is the fact that, of the seventeen courses 
dealing with literary forms and periods of literature, only two are 
devoted to a study of prose writers, and in only four others is prose 
studied, if one may judge from the published statements, as even 
an incidental feature. It is worth while to raise the question 
whether too great emphasis has not been laid on poetry, drama, 
and the novel as a prose epic, to the exclusion of the literary quali- 
ties of prose itself, to say nothing of that more pedestrian sort of 
prose which has been so influential in shaping the thoughts and 
destinies of men, and will continue so to be. 

It is frequently stated that there is no such thing as graduate 
study in rhetoric. One might suppose that all investigation of the 
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principles governing effectiveness in writing and speaking had 
begun and ended with Aristotle. Yet Aristotle did little more than 
touch one small corner of the vast field. Our texts on rhetoric are 
filled with inaccurate, empirical generalizations which have been 
traditionally accepted without any attempt to verify them or to 
give the fundamental principles which underlie them. Is there 
any reason why these questions should not be opened to graduate 
study in English? Suppose they do take the student afield into 
prose works which have not acknowledged literary excellence ? 
What if they do require that the investigator, if he is to offer any 
real solution of them, should be grounded in psychology and logic, 
even at the sacrifice of some philological training? Is not the field 
of English a broad one, and can we not make room in our graduate 
work for a study of those problems which inevitably confront the 
thoughtful teacher of English composition ? 

There are a certain number of our graduate students who are 
looking forward to the teaching of composition, and who wish to 
prepare themselves to be efficient in it. If opportunity were offered 
to these few to connect their graduate study more definitely with 
their after-work, we should have a number of teachers whose enthu- 
siasm had not been diverted into other channels. But, further 
than this, there would be an immense gain from the recognition 
that the more practical phases of English study are really worth 
while, and that the teaching of composition is to be taken seriously. 
This is an acknowledgment which unfortunately has not been 
accorded it up to the present time. 

In connection with the statement that graduate students should 
be taught how to write or at least required to write passably well, 
attention should be called to one of our leading universities, which 
requires that all its instructors in composition should be men who 
have themselves achieved some modest distinction as writers; by 
this is meant, of course, the field of belles-letires. I hope I shall not 
be considered inconsistent if I venture the opinion that the most 
efficient teachers are not to be found among literary dilettanti in 
the fields of poetry, the drama, and the short story, or other forms 
of fiction. It may be that my experience has been unfortunate, 
but the only men whom I have personally known who had aspira- 
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tions as writers were lamentable failures as teachers of composition. 
It does not always follow that the most skilful creative workers 
in any art are the best teachers, even of that art itself. But even 
if they were, and even if one admits that the best way to inspire 
students to write is to place over them one who has shown some 
literary ability, I should still be rather dubious of the wisdom of 
such a plan. It certainly would seem little short of a calamity to 
have the hundreds of Freshmen in our colleges all aspiring to write 
poetry, drama, or stories. 

Professor Lounsbury to the contrary notwithstanding, it is not 
the aim of training in composition to produce literary artists, nor 
should it be. To quote Professor Cunliffe: “The aim that we put 
before ourselves and before them [the students] is not to make 
literary artists, to produce Paters and Stevensons and Merediths, 
or even O. Henrys, but to enable the ordinary man to set forth 
such ideas as he has (or such facts as he needs to present) in an 
orderly and effective fashion, without mistakes in construction, 
grammar, punctuation, and spelling. The aim is a modest one— 
some will say a humble one—but I believe it is worthy of the best 
endeavor of any intelligent man who aspires to be a college teacher.”’ 

Training in the literary types of composition should not make a 
man scornful of the humbler fields which it is our province to 
cultivate. Nor should a moderate success in imaginative writing 
blind him to the fact that the same instrument which he employs 
for literary purposes is used by the majority of his pupils for only 
the most utilitarian of ends. If the writer can but keep these facts 
in mind he may be all the better teacher, because no one should 
be more conscious of the fact that literature is a difficult and exact- 
ing art than those who have made modest but conscientious 
essays at it. 

The fact that the aim of composition is so practical, so utili- 
tarian, means that its subject-matter must be drawn from whatever 
students are, or may be, interested in and thinking about. This 
necessitates that the teacher who is to guide their thinking and 
the expression of their thoughts must have not only a wide range 
of interests but also a correspondingly wide range of information. 
There must be few subjects even though only a small number of 
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the sixty to one hundred students in his class have an intelligent 
opinion on them, that he is not well enough informed about to be 
at least an intelligent questioner. The ideal teacher of composition 
should, in addition to other qualities, have a catholic curiosity in 
regard to all the really worth-while phases of human thought and 
activity. For this reason, the man of limited experience, of few 
interests, and of highly specialized knowledge in some limited field 
is likely to find himself unhappy in teaching composition, not only 
because he will necessarily be ignorant of many things of paramount 
interest to students, but because he will also be bored by them 
One of the most successful men in composition says that he would 
rather have as teachers men who have taken a large part of their 
work in history, philosophy, economics, and political science, than 
those who have specialized too narrowly in English. 

It is this fact that has been largely responsible for the definite 
separation of English literature and English composition in 
many of our colleges. In some there are separate departments, i: 
others separate stafis of instruction, for the two phases of th 
work. This separation is made more pronounced by the feeling 
on the part of certain men that such utilitarian work is unworthy 
of their own high gifts, and that the training they have received, 
if it has not made them unfit for it, has at least fitted them for 
higher things. 

It is my personal opinion that the comparative ease of the task 
of teaching literature, of arousing enthusiasm in regard to works 
that have a perennial charm, accounts as much as anything for 
the great attraction this field has for all young men entering upon 
the teaching of college English. There is on the contrary no field 
which so quickly searches out a man’s weakness, which puts his 
ingenuity and resourcefulness to so keen a test, which really proves 
his ability as a teacher so quickly, as English composition. Here 
more than elsewhere, the young instructor needs guidance and 
assistance. We are all too prone to consider that the training of 
the teacher ends when he begins the actual work of teaching. 
We who are responsible for directing the work of college classes 
in composition proceed upon the assumption that knowledge of 
teaching can be gained only through experience, that each one 
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nt must repeat all the mistakes, all the blunders, of his predecessors, 
be and learn, if he ever learns, at the expense of the students entrusted 
on to him. 
in There is much criticism of the inefficiency of our teaching of 
nd composition, of the insignificance of the result compared with the 
ew vast expenditure of time and energy devoted to it. In our colleges, 
‘Id at least, I feel that it springs in part from the fact that the older 
ily men confine their work to courses in literature, and that the courses 
nt in composition are generally taught by young men with no experi- 
m ence, or with very limited experience. Furthermore, they are put 
ild in charge of classes, and, without any sort of oversight or direction, 
eir or even competent advice, are left to work out their own destinies. 
an In no other business in the world would such a waste of energy be 
tolerated. They are asked to learn to teach in the same way that 
ite | boys used to learn to swim. They are thrown into deep water and 
in bre left to sink or to save themselves. There are a few who swim, 
i “here are a few more that manage to struggle out, they know not 
h ‘ow, and forever after look with horror on composition. Many 
ng | sink; a few are rescued by sympathetic friends, and never after- 
hy | ward venture out of the shallow but safer waters of courses in 


“literary appreciation.” 













































“IDEA COURSE” FOR FRESHMEN 
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In the next few years a great deal will be written, and more will 
be said, regarding the merits and demerits of the latest widely 
popular type of Freshman course in English—the ‘‘idea course,” 
or “‘thought course,” or “content course’”’ (one name is as unlovely 
as another), which has now flourished for something like four years. 
The gospel of ideas has spread over the country well-nigh as rapidly 
and rampantly as the gospel of preparedness. Collections of essays 
have been published about as vigorously as defense pamphlets. 
Every college instructor who feels the ‘“‘progressive” spirit stir 
within him—and who will confess himself free of it >—looks into 
the matter earnestly, decides to be modérn, and seeks to adopt 
the new philosophy in his institution. Even the secondary-school 
teacher is uneasy, wondering whether, after all, he has conceived 
his function aright. Where is it all to end? Is there not grave 
danger of exaggeration, of pushing the claims of ideas beyond 
their rightful position, of acting so impulsively that we shall pres- 
ently have to react? Those who helped to establish the movement 
would do well to realize that the time has come to pause, and that 
the part of wisdom at this juncture is to point out precisely what 
the new conception is and what experience has shown that it can 
legitimately accomplish. Already one or two outside voices have 
been raised in protest—kindly, thoughtful voices, happily—and no 
doubt these will be followed by less urbane criticism, by the expres- 
sion of unreasoned prejudice, gathering here and there “‘a little 
reptile of a critic,” till quiet, profitable comment is impossible. 

In the belief that a number of misapprehensions of fundamental 
importance are certain to arise early in this discussion, I should 
like to do what I may to weaken their force by trying to point them 
out in advance; in particular, I would attempt to distinguish care- 
fully between the excellences of the new type of course and the 
458 
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dangers to which it is exposed—the kind of distinction which a 
hostile critic may not be counted on to make. 

In the beginning, it should be clearly understood that the new 
type of course is protean. One college devotes the whole year to 
the analysis of a handful of essays; another gives half a semester 
to a hasty inspection of a considerable number. One college con- 
ducts the work in a spirit that suggests Thomas Aquinas, or some 
forgotten worthy of the dark ages; in another the work exhales 
the fragrance of Jack London and Harold Bell Wright. Wholesale 
approval and wholesale condemnation are therefore impertinent. 
I may object strenuously to the kind of thing attempted in one 
institution, and approve the kind of thing attempted in another, 
while some one else objects to, or approves, both. It will very 
soon become evident to the critics of the movement, let us hope, 
that they cannot afford to say anything pro or con without marking 
off in advance the universe of discourse. 

In what I have to report as to my own experience and conviction 
on this subject, I must be judged in the light of my attitude toward 
what is in some respects the very opposite kind of training—narra- 
tion. The new training involves instruction in thought; artistic 
training involves expression of experience. The former deals 
mainly with ideas, the latter with images. A course which does 
not directly utilize the really considerable experience of the young 
Freshman animal does not seem to me sound; a course which 
flaunts the banners of ideas and thought and logic (that is to say, 
of science) and neglects altogether the artistic impulse (viewed 
creatively, from the inside) seems to me to betray its true function. 
I make no plea for the “forms of discourse”’ and the musty atmos- 
phere suggested by that phrase, but I emphatically insist on the 
conception of training in composition as largely a matter of guidance 
in self-expression, in the expression, that is, of experience. I will 
assume, therefore, in the rest of this discussion, that, far from 
occupying the whole year, the intimate study of essays does little 
more than supplant the customary semester, or two-thirds of a 
semester, devoted to exposition—or, if exposition counts for only 
half a semester, the semester devoted to exposition plus formal 
argumentation. 
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Limited thus, what has the instruction in ideas to recommend 
it, and what are its special dangers? I state my points roughly, 
since they will in any case overlap. 

1. The mental life of the Freshman is in many cases awakened. 
He obtains a vision, distorted it may be, but valuable to him, “of 
the life intellectual,” and even if the vision is grandiose rather than 
luminous, even if he is ‘‘a sadly puzzled boy at the end of the first 
year,” he is no longer the mere barbarian who came within the 
college walls in September. It is true that the Freshman curriculum 
as a whole ought to produce this result, but it does not, ordinarily, 
do so, partly because the Freshman’s program is too often neither 
liberal nor coherent, and partly because there is nowhere a focus, a 
vital drawing together of many diverse things, such as the new 
type of English training affords. Exhilarated with sudden liberty, 
with all the world before him from which to choose, the Freshman 
perceives that there are many standards of choice, and that his 
first impulsive choice is not at all certain to be the best. If the 
English instructor is of the right kind, the air of the classroom 
becomes electrical, and challenges ring out sharply enough to rouse 
even the dullards. All things are laid under contribution, the 
things of the heavens above and of the earth beneath, and all are 
scrutinized freshly, with that flexibility of mind and that fearless 
scrutiny of tradition which are almost indispensable as a preliminary 
to genuine understanding and reverence of the past. The danger 
under this head is that of the students’ acquiring a sense of too 
great difficulty, which may lead to boredom, and that in turn to 
irritation; but this danger can be avoided by choosing essays and 
topics which are within their range. 

2. The process is not only the awakening of the mind; it is 
also the orientation of the mind—the suggestion to the Freshman 
that education is a complex as well as a high word, that it involves 
more than a storing up of unrelated matter, that the differing aims 
are to be faced resolutely, and that in any case a symmetrical 
program is to be sought after. Familiar as he is with the processes 
of education, the Freshman has not previously reflected on the 
meaning of education—what it is, and what it is for. His choices, 
wherever choice has been possible, have been mainly fortuitous; 
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now they are to be deliberate, purposeful. If he is to choose wisely, 
he must attain something like a conviction, a point of view, a goal, 
and the sooner he can do this the better. The careful study of 
essays bearing on educational ideals and the branches of education 
will help him not a little in his search for central principles. It is 
true that a special course—the so-called “orientation course’”’—can 
do this for him quite as well, though sometimes at some expense of 
academic dignity. 

Here there are two dangers: first, too much emphasis on 
educational ideals and processes, and secondly, excessive self- 
consciousness. The remedy for both would seem to lie in not 
dwelling on the theme of education for more than perhaps a quarter 
of a semester, or whatever other fraction proved to be practically 
desirable. 

3. The Freshman is given “a full, rich, complex matter to 
grapple with.” Tired of feeding ‘‘pap”’ to Freshmen, many instruc- 
tors have welcomed the study of substantial expository essays as 
supplying something on which Freshmen might really exercise 
their intellectual teeth. It was becoming clear, under the old 
scheme of things, that their teeth were not getting hard and strong, 
that they thought like young children, had nothing to say, original 
or imitative, and affected pretty words in lieu of ideas and emotions; 
would it not be better to go to the other extreme, by nourishing 
them, if need be, with pebbles? But between the two extremes 
there is happily a mean, consisting of hearty fare, calling for effort 
yet not defying it, essays that are unmistakably difficult without 
being baffling. Such essays are, indeed, rare, and are not easily 
recognized at sight, so that experience, perhaps bitter experience, 
offers probably the best way of finding out what kind of essay a 
given class can manage. 

4. The Freshman receives instruction in a few fundamental 
ideas, the most conspicuous ideas of the several departments of 
civilized life (as Arnold, for instance, divides them). Some of 
these have already been dealt with in the discussion of education, 
and of the nature and methods of science and art; others, such as 
the ‘‘ power of conduct”’ and “ the power of social life and manners,” 
may well be included, if time serves. The topic of war, to take 
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one illustration, is surely not to be ignored in the college of the 
future. What is needed most of all, it is commonly said, is a real 
confrontation of the problem by the minds and souls of men, for 
out of this may come an attitude which will render war impossible. 
Whether or not this may be assumed, it is clear that the era of 
discussion of the problem has only begun. Who shall say how 
great our service, if we offer the Freshman an opportunity—his 
first, perhaps his last—to regard the question intellectually, 
impartially, solemnly ? 

In this connection the danger is the endeavor to give the student 
instruction which he is not yet fitted to receive, by dealing with 
ideas that will be mere formulae to him, not living thought. Two 
weeks spent in the field of philosophy will probably be two weeks 
wasted; it is hard enough for a skilful professor of the subject to 
introduce the Freshman to any department of philosophy in half a 
year. The Freshman in most of our colleges is, however, unques- 
tionably able to attain to a useful acquaintance with the doctrine 
of evolution, a conception of the duties of the citizen, a view of the 
essence of Christianity. 

5. The faculty of judgment is exercised. In general, it is prob- 
ably true that judgment has suffered more and more in the training 
offered by our educational system as we have passed from the 
humanistic scheme to the scientific and the vocational. The new 
education is supposed to develop the power of observation along 
with other powers; whether it succeeds or not, it obviously slights 
the power of judgment, and that power, after all, is central in 
importance. If the “idea course’’ actually fosters the faculty of 
judgment, it has much to be said in its favor, no matter what its 
defects are. Although the older type of composition course was 
not without value in this regard, the new type is distinctly more 
valuable. Surely “On the Advisableness of Improving Natural 
Knowledge” affords more discipline in the perception and applica- 
tion of standards than the old-fashioned article on ‘‘How Maple 
Syrup Is Made” or “How Letters Go through the Post-Office.”’ 
The same is true of the student’s themes: he takes pleasure in 
exercising his mind in writing on ‘‘The Value of a Liberal Education 
to a Business Man,”’ while there is little pleasure or profit in explain- 
ing “How to Tell Time.” Since most of the themes are really 
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informal arguments, reasoned opinion, the question of standards 
of judgment is constantly in the student’s mind, and he becomes 
aware of the fact that he tends to look at questions from a certain 
point of view—from the standpoint of the idea of evolution very 
likely, or of service to humanity—and that other students employ 
other standards. The result is frequent vigorous controversy of a 
kind that is far more vital than the fencing in logic which all too 
often characterizes formal argumentation. 

The danger involved in this emphasis on judgment is remoteness 
from the concrete. Although Cardinal Newman, for instance, has 
much to give our students, they are certain to grow weary of him 
quickly, and, after they have grown weary, our instruction is but 
sound and fury, signifying nothing. The difficulty may be mini- 
mized by the use of essays which, though concerned mainly with 
abstract thought, are developed concretely; and in the class dis- 
cussions and the themes the value of illustrations should be insisted 
upon constantly. 

6. The Freshman discovers what it is to read carefully. I say 
“‘discovers,”’ because nearly all of the students who pass from the 
secondary school to the college bring with them slovenly habits of 
study that would depress if they did not challenge. The old- 
fashioned composition course recognized the difficulty, accepted 
the responsibility, and—did nothing. That may be an exaggera- 
tion, but if it is, it is not a gross one. It may be that the new type 
of course does not accomplish much more, that, though it faces 
the problem squarely, it does very little further. Yet it certainly 
does go somewhat farther; and I believe that in the hands of a 
skilful teacher it goes so far as to teach most of the class to read 
with an eye for the meaning, both general and detailed, which 
simply did not exist at the beginning of the year. Success depends 
not only on the teacher, but also on the method. Of the many 
methods now in use, some are certainly false, and others excellent, 
differing as widely from each other as the false ones. I cannot 
go into this question of method here; I can but say that any good 
method, it seems to me, ought to be at once strict and intimate. 

7. A sense of form is developed, provided that the method of 
instruction involves the writing of analytical outlines or equivalent 
work. Students who have been trained to write reasonably good 
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“summary sentences” (paragraphs reduced to sentences) will 
usually be found to write good paragraphs; students who have 
been trained to write reasonably good analytical outlines or sum- 
maries will usually be found to write themes that are clearly and 
soundly organized. Whatever the method of instruction, the 
careful study of orderly expository writing encourages a feeling 
for form in a much higher degree than did the study of the informal 
essay and of the fragmentary selections of the older books of 
“‘models.”’ Description and narration, when skilfully taught, have 
the same advantage; here, however, I am comparing the new 
exposition, not with them, but with the old exposition. 

Form tends toward formalism. If too much is made of form, 
the classroom discussions become hollow, and the themes become 
precise and dull. The way to guard against formalism is, of course, 
to remember always the relation of form and substance. 

8. Not only does the student perceive the importance of firm 
outlines, in what he writes as well as in what he reads; he also 
acquires an understanding of rhetoric and style in a more inclusive 
sense. Avoiding the barren, technical study of style as style, he 
nevertheless obtains definite knowledge regarding the differences 
in style among writers he studies. When he studies Newman, he 
becomes intimately acquainted with the principle of parallelism; 
when he studies Arnold, with the principle of repetition—always 
relation to the expression of thought, rather than to the dogmas 
of a handbook of rhetoric. More or less unconsciously he imitates, 
enriching his own mode of expression; and this he can do without 
effort, because he is compelled really to master the thought of the 
essays (down to the last detail) so far as that is possible for him. 
Whether or not I have suggested the true cause, experience has 
proved abundantly that the Freshman does learn to express him- 
self with a degree of clearness, vigor, and interest, not to mention 
elementary correctness, that he did not attain under the old system. 

Too much reliance must not, however, be placed on this absorp- 
tion of virtue; the theme-reading should be conducted with 
unrelenting thoroughness. 

9. Finally, the new type of course is highly attractive to the 
best students. If it is not, either the instructor is at fault or the 
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scheme of the course is ill adapted to the particular body of stu- 
dents who are taking it. It often exerts an influence on the four 
or five foremost students that is nothing short of remarkable. 
They are profoundly stirred; they read and study with a zest 
which was previously strange to them; they make solemn if imma- 
ture resolutions relating to their choice of studies in college, to their 
choice of faith political, literary, religious, to their whole view of 
life; they are a hundred fold more alert, more energetic, more 
reflective, than even the better kind of Senior. It is their renais- 
sance, or better, their naissance. One must admit that they are 
but the saving remnant, that they flourish among crowds of the 
unregenerate and irredeemable, and that a favored view of educa- 
tion today regards it as our function to labor equally with all; 
indeed, it must be granted that the “idea course” in its bolder 
forms does not conform with the conception of “democracy in 
education”’ so well as the more deliberately practical type of 
course. For the “D,” or “4,” student it may well be that the most 
appropriate work is business correspondence. But whoever believes 
that higher education is by definition aristocratic, and that democ- 
racy needs nothing so much as it needs leaders—‘‘A,” or “1,” 
citizens—has in this a good reason, additional to the eight already 
listed, for adopting the new type of composition course. 

The danger that the empty-handed will be sent empty-handed 
away can be met successfully by the formation of special elementary 
sections of Freshman English. 

Such are the advantages that seem to me, after three years of 
observation and personal experience, to characterize the “‘idea’’ 
type of course when subject to the limitations mentioned at the 
beginning of this article. All the dangers that present themselves— 
all the defects of the virtues—can, I am convinced, be avoided. 
But have I not ignored, or virtually ignored, the greatest defect of 
all—the difficulty of securing the right kind of teacher? Is it not 
true that, although the new type of course offers an opportunity 
for exceptionally successful teaching, it likewise offers an oppor- 
tunity for exceptionally wretched teaching? That is, I think, 
true; there is every encouragement to be superficial, slovenly, and 
charlatanic. It is not essential that the instructor be trained equally 
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in literature and philosophy, in biology and political science; but j 
it is essential that he be able to bring a well-trained mind to the : 
discussion of whatever ideas he is concerned with. The one indis- 
pensable qualification is a just mind. Beyond that, it is highly 
desirable that he should have an enthusiastic interest in trying to 
relate ideas to the life of the students, in trying to connect the 
substance of the course with the experience, past and present, of 
the students. In the hands of such an instructor, the course is in 
the highest degree disciplinary. This type of English instructor, 
though he certainly can be found, is by no means characteristic of 
the American college of today. Looking at the situation practically, 





one may grant that there is here a real defect in the course that 
emphasizes ideas. The course is not for uneducated teachers, not 
for teachers whose training has been overspecialized, not for 
teachers bored by Freshmen. 
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IN THE EARLIER YEARS OF LITERARY STUDY 


MABEL LOUISE ANDERSON 
University High School, University of Wyoming 








Often we wonder what a high-school child ought to get from his 
study of literature besides the mere story. It is vain indeed to 
expect him to master any of the finer points of technique, or to 
analyze an author’s style. ‘The nervous writing,” “the tropical 
phrases”’ of certain artists will mean nothing to the high-school 
pupils. There are, however, points of form which even eighth-grade 
children will learn to recognize and delight in, and sometimes to 
use. These matters of form which can be taught to the high-school 
student should be graded according to his interests and capabilities. 
Enoch Arden and Sohrab and Rustum may be read with profit 
either in the eighth or the twelfth year; but the points of attack 
will be utterly different. The eighth-grade child will get the story, 
the figures of speech, and other clever expressions such as “the 
idle gossips of the port,’’ but he will utterly lose what the twelfth- 
grade student sees—the real tragedy of Enoch’s life, the depth of 
Philip’s tact, the cause of Annie’s constant helplessness, the pathos 
of Rustum’s victory, the fineness of Sohrab in the hour of death. 
To the older student there is experience in lines like these: 

For we are all, like swimmers in the sea; 

Poised on the top of a huge wave of fate, 

Which hangs uncertain to which side to fall; 
And whether it will heave us up to land, 

Or whether it will roll us out to sea,— 

Back out to sea, to the deep waves of death,— 
We know not, and no search will make us know: 
Only the event will teach us in its hour. 

The older student finds, too—what the child misses—the gray 
mood in the opening description of each poem, a mood which colors 
the whole story; the shifting responsibility for the slaying of 
Sohrab; the inherent weakness in each character which made the 
467 
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tragedy inevitable. In planning the English course, therefore, we 
must decide carefully not only where we shall use the material, but 
what we shall expect it to yield in the place to which we have 
assigned it. 

Eighth-grade children are highly sensory. They have keen eyes 
andears. In thestudy of literature they will respond with pleasure 
to sounds, to sights, to colors. The material selected for their 
reading should therefore be rich in sensory interest. Among the 
best classics from this standpoint are The Lays of Ancient Rome, 
for here are simple examples of the best literary devices. There are 
frequent interior rhymes, loved by all children. In promising his 
aid to Horatius, Lartius says: 

Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, 
And keep the bridge with thee, 
and Herminius inspired by the same courage, cries: 
I will abide at thy right side, 
And keep the bridge with thee. 
Such rhymes always delight the child, and he will catch them in 
his following years of study, for they occur in The Ancient Mariner: 


The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 
And southward aye we fled. 


Again in The Princess: 


The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying; 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 
Then from one of Buchanan Reade’s poems: 
My soul today is far away, 
Sailing the Vesuvian Bay; 
My winged boat, a bird afloat, 
Swims round the purple peaks remote. 


Rhymed poetry is full of this device. 
Because the children are warned against using the same word 
over and over again, they frequently misunderstand and feel that 
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any repetition is undesirable. If their attention is called to such 
re-use of words as Macaulay often finds effective, they will see that 
there is a distinction between repetitions that are careless, acci- 
dental, and those that are deliberate, intentional. For those 
skilful repetitions, children will enjoy watching, and they will 
respect the force of such examples as they find in Horatius at the 
Bridge: 
And droves of mules and asses, 
Laden with skins of wine, 
And endless flocks of goats and sheep, 
And endless herds of kine, 
And endless trains of wagons 
That creaked beneath the weight 
Of corn-sacks and of household goods, 
Choked every roaring gate. 


This device is quite as effective in prose as in poetry: 


What is to be thought of the poor shepherd girl from the hills and forests 
of Lorraine, that—like the Hebrew shepherd boy from the hills and forests of 
Judea—rose suddenly out of the quiet, out of the safety, out of the religious 
inspiration, rooted in deep pastoral solitudes, to a station in the van of armies, 
and to the more perilous station at the right hand of kings ? 


—Thomas DeQuincey, Joan of Arc 


The catastrophe of this splendid drama is at hand. What actors are met! 
Two races, that of merchants and mariners, that of laborers and soldiers; 
two nations, the one dominant by gold, the other by steel; two republics, the 
one theocratic, the other aristocratic. Rome and Carthage! Rome with her 
army, Carthage with her fleet; Carthage, old, rich and crafty—Rome, young, 
poor, robust; the past and the future; the spirit of discovery and the spirit 
of conquest; the genius of commerce and the demon of war; The East and 
South on one side, the West and North on the other; in short, two worlds,—the 
civilization of Africa and the civilization of Europe.—Hugo. 


Very early the child will begin to imitate—amateurishly, of course— 
this skilful, intentional, re-use of words. In the later years of study, 
he will enjoy the good repetition of DeQuincey and Hugo, because 
he was early trained to enjoy them. 

Repeated lines that come as a refrain into the poems of 
Macaulay and others will please children as a chorus delights 
them in singing. The words in Horatius, “in the brave days of 
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old,’’ come back from time to time with unfailing pleasure to the 
child. He learns to watch for thrice-repeated lines like 

Plainly and more plainly 
or 

Today the dead are living; 

The lost are found today. 
As the child’s reading is broadened, he will find this same refrain 
in poems like (none, where with only slight variations one line 
occurs eighteen times: 

Dear Mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
Such a device is not confined to poetry. It occurs in Patrick 
Henry’s speeches; it occurs in much of our oratorical and lyric prose. 
Very closely akin to refrains, beloved like them, are repeated 
appellations. Joyfully indeed do the children read again and again 
of “ the purple Appenines,”’ “‘ the yellow Tiber,” “ Proud Tusculum,”’ 
“the Dauntless Three,” “‘ False Sextus that wrought the deed of 
shame,” and “Tusculum Mamilius, Prince of the Latian name.”’ 
A study of these oft-repeated appellations will make the child in 
his later reading understand Dickens’ fondness for this very device. 
The old Roman masterpieces are full of a queer trick of order 

which we find occasionally in our English literature 
is a good trick, if skilfully used, and one which children like to try. 


chiasmus. It 





The Lays of Ancient Rome furnish several examples of it: 
Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 
To Sextus nought spake he. 
Back darted Spurius Lartius; 
Herminius darted back: 
Red with gore their armor was, 
Their steeds were red with gore. 
White as snow their armor was; 
Their steeds were white as snow. 
In the first line of the example given above, the adjective comes first; 
and in the second, the noun is first. Should we graph it, we should 
have something of this sort: 
Adjective ; “Noun 
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Connecting the parallel elements, we find a cross, as a symbol of 
which the Greeks used their letter x. Hence we call this the cross 
or chiastic order. This device, because it is a little artificial and 
therefore dangerous unless in the hands of an artist, is not found 
frequently in any one piece of literature; but the child who has 
learned to recognize the more obvious examples from Macaulay will 
subsequently read with greater pleasure passages, for example, 
from Joan of Arc, where, in speaking of the tortured and the tor- 
turer, DeQuincey says: 
Both sank together into sleep, together both kindled into dreams. 
And later, apostrophizing the Bishop of Beauvois, he asks: 


My lord, have you no counsel? ‘Counsel I have none: in heaven above, 
or on earth beneath, counselor there is none now that would take a brief 
from me.”’ 


Joel Barlow, in The Vision of Columbus, has General Washington 
urge his soldiers to battle with these words: 
Rise, then, to war; to noble vengeance rise. 


Chiastic order suggests the sentence of parallel constructions 
such as is found in The Lady of the Lake, where the Highlander is 
described as 

Owning no tie but to his clan, 
No oath but by his chieftain’s hand, 
No law but Roderick Dhu’s command. 


Children will enjoy attempting to write such lines. A ten-year-old 
boy gave the following imitative sentence: ‘‘ Wyoming has no hills 
that are not high; no rivers that are not swift; no plains that are 
not fertile.” The recognition and the writing of balanced or par- 
tially balanced sentences correlate very easily with the child’s 
study of grammar and add some interest and vitality to a subject 
the value of which is sometimes questioned. 

Figures of speech are common, commoner than we realize. 
Much of our slang has been called merely “fossilized poetry,” 
“fossilized figures of speech.”’ ‘“‘You’re the limit” is merely a 
metaphor from mathematics. Good figures, however, are rare. 
The child in his eighth grade should be introduced to the best 
similes and metaphors which his reading affords, although he should 
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not learn them under their specific names; he should call them 
merely figures of speech. To analyze such minutely is beyond 
the young student, and probably adds little to the pleasure of 
any reader or to the skill of any writer. In figures of speech, 
Sohrab and Rustum is perhaps the finest and richest of the simpler 
narrative poems. Some of the figures are a little obscure and need 
real study. This study should make two things clear: First, 
what two things are said to be alike; second, in what respect they 


are alike. 
And he saw that Youth, 

Of age and looks to be his own dear son, 
Piteous and lovely, lying on the sand, 
Like some rich hyacinth which by the scythe 
Of an unskilled gardener has been cut, 
Mowing the garden grass-plots near its bed, 
And lies, a fragrant tower of purple bloom, 
On the mown, dying grass—so Sohrab lay, 
Lovely in death, upon the common sand. 


The result of the child’s study of the figure might be graphed as 
follows: 
Sohrab Hyacinth. 
Loveliness. 
Accidental Death. 





So might we graph the following: 
From their black tents, long files of horse, they stream’d; 
As when some grey November morn the files, 
In marching order spread, of long-necked cranes 
Stream over Casbin and the southern slopes 
Of Elburz, from the Aralian estuaries, 
Or some frore Caspian reed-bed, southward bound 
For the warm Persian sea-board—so they streamed. 





Horsemen Cranes. 
Order of March. 


Such a simple study of figures will give real pleasure to the child, 
and help him really to appreciate the author’s daring imagination. 
A more detailed analytical study will probably result disastrously. 

Vividness in writing depends upon making suggestions or appeals 
to as many senses as possible. ‘A beautiful book”’ is not pictorial, 
for nothing definite has been said. “A book, red-bound and 
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gilt-edged,” is pictorial, for definite qualities have been introduced. 
The more senses that can receive appeals, the more certain, the 
more rich, will be the reader’s impression. In simple poems 
such as Horatius, children will very easily pick out the sensory 
appeals. They will delight in the color, form, light and shade, that 
the eye tells them; in motion, sound, taste, smell, and the allied 
senses of touch, temperature, and weight. Such a stanza as the 
following is easy to analyze, for it is rich in sound, motion, light, 
and shade: 


And nearer fast and nearer, 

Doth the red whirlwind come; 
And louder still and still more loud, 
From underneath that rolling cloud, 
Is heard the trumpet’s war-note proud, 

The trampling, and the hum. 
And plainly and more plainly 

Now through the gloom appears, 
Far to left and far to right, 

In broken gleams of dark-blue light, 
The long array of helmets bright, 
The long array of spears. 


Equally rich is Sohrab and Rustum. Its first eleven lines suggest 
color, motion, sound, light and shade, and temperature. In 
literature for maturer minds these appeals are no less frequent. 
The Ancient Mariner is full of them, especially full of delightful 


sounds: 
It ceased; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 
A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


The search for sensory suggestions interests a child immensely, 
sharpens his observation, and helps him to be consciously pictorial 
in his own expression. 

Alliteration to be sure, is a figure much over-used by the 
unskilled and the amateur. It is, however, an interesting figure 
when used with reserve and used upon pleasant letters. Allitera- 
tions in s are usually as unpleasant as they are common, but those in 
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1, v, f, and the like add much to the music of the lines. The Lays of 


Ancient Rome are full of alliterated words, more or less pleasant 
but in this respect, perhaps, the richest poem for eighth-grade 
study is The Lady of the Lake, where to the childish ear, at least, the 
alliterations are delightful. 

The foregoing literary devices are easily comprehended and 
imitated by the pupil in his eighth year of school. In the ninth 
year he should go a step farther. Here we should begin to train his 
literary judgment and his critical faculties in the simpler, more 
obvious points. Here the pupil should learn a little of the psy- 
chology of sound values. Long o is the voice of pain. It is a 
word we use in our groanings. It is the cry of the soul’s agony as 
well as of the body’s torture. We find it in most of our words of 
unhappiness: sorrow, loneliness, woe, moan, agony, groan, doleful, 
alone, and others. Griefs do not flit into the mind and slip out 
again; they pass very slowly over it, and only with effort do we 
sometimes cast them out; hence we rarely use the short and quick- 
ened sounds of vowels to express the long and slowly moving 
thought. Whenever our words of torture have not the long a, 
they usually have a lengthened a or e, as in “pain,” “grief,” or 
“bereavement.” Mr. Alexander in his Pot of Basil dressed 
Isabella in a flowing robe of long lines which curl around her feet 
and lose their ends in the folds of her garment. Grief is long and 
unending; here in art its character is perfectly portrayed. In 
literature that same characteristic is reproduced by the lengthened, 
drawn-out vowels. The value of the moaning m,n; the quieting / 
and other consonants the child in his ninth year of English can learn 
to enjoy. The imitative sounds of nature he will easily recognize 
almost unaided. Subsequently his own sketches may begin to 
show words chosen for their sound as well as for their content. 

In this year a student may well have his attention called to 
anachronism, an entirely proper figure of speech. He should 
learn, however, the difference between a pardonable and an unpar- 
donable perversion of time. In Julius Caesar, the striking of the 
clock is effective; to few of us does it seem anachronistic, because 
the human race has for so many centuries been accustomed to it. 
Clocks were invented so many years ago that they seem almost to 
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have been since time began. Very bad indeed would be an ana- 
chronistic passage telling how Brutus and Cassius fled from Rome 
in an automobile; for cars are so new that we all are conscious of 
their invention. Quite pardonable on the other hand is Mazeppa’s 
speech in which he says: 

There are ten thousand tones and signs 

We hear and see, but none defines— 

Involuntary sparks of thought, 

Which strike from out the heart o’erwrought 

And form a strange intelligence 

Alike mysterious and intense, 

Which link the burning chain that binds, 

Without their will, young hearts and minds; 

Conveying, as the electric wire, 

We know not how, the absorbing fire. 
Though electricity was not known for half a century after Mazeppa’s 
death, it is so old, so common, to us all that there seems nothing 
amiss with the figure. Good literature is full of good anachronisms. 
Scott’s stories, full of heraldric devices too late or too early for the 
times in which they are placed, are yet true to the spirit of history, 
for therein no foolish king is ever represented as wise; and no 
unworthy courtier is ever portrayed as worthy. Less anachronistic 
than Scott, Bulwer Lytton is yet less powerful, for he, in plays like 
Richelieu, perverted history to suit his own whims, making of this 
rather powerful cardinal the “most vain-glorious and intolerable 
braggart”’ in literature. Whether an author is true or false to 
history, the ninth-grade students will scarcely be able to discuss 
unaided; but they should be warned thereafter against accepting 
as authoritative all so-called historical novels. Without difficulty 
however, they can learn to recognize good and bad anachronistic 
details. 

While we are training the pupil’s critical judgment in these 
more simple and obvious matters, we must not fail to teach him 
the difference between accidental, unnecessary, ignorant, mis- 
statement, and the intentional, necessary perversion of facts. Ina 
magazine story not long ago, the hero in going from New York 
to South America stopped in Australia. For purposes of the plot, 
the hero had to stop in that island while he was enroute somewhere; 
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but there was no reason why the author should have selected South 
America as the destination of his trip when everyone knows that 
the voyage from New York to South America does not embrace 
Australia. On the other hand, Dickens’ Child’s Dream of a Star is 
founded upon an altogether impossible astronomic condition. 
Without that perversion of truth, however, the story could not have 
been told, and it is worth the telling. Surely there is needed no 
other justification for an author’s freedom with facts. 

Very little in high school should be done with the study of 
technique; yet there are two technical expressions from the drama 
which are so commonly used in life that children ought early 
to learn their meaning and their application. These words are 
“crisis’’ and “catastrophe.” The study of one play, such as 
Julius Caesar, should enrich the pupil’s vocabulary by these terms. 
Few other matters of technique should be presented to a ninth-year 
class. While we are teaching children of any grade to watch for 
literary devices and to weigh with judgment the simpler matters of 
good workmanship, we must never forget that the greatest of all 
things in the teaching of literature is the training of the child to find 
the motive which actuates each character. Not only should the 
pupils see the remote, general motive which influences Cassius, for 
instance, throughout the whole play, but they should see the imme- 
diate specific motives for each speech. The study of human actions 
is profitable and fascinating for us all. A sympathetic understand- 
ing of mankind is by all odds the greatest thing which literature ever 
yields to the reader. Yet in the eighth or ninth years of a child’s 
life in school, his attention should be called to the devices suggested 
above: appreciation of any art is so largely intellectual that without 
some elementary study of the construction of literature, and some 
imitative practice therein, few of us would learn to love the classics. 
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THE SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF OUR LITTLE TOWN—AND 
HOW WE MET THEM 


ALMA ALLISON 
Madison, Wisconsin 


“TI wish there was some place to go,” said a disconsolate voice, 
as two girls wandered into the schoolroom. Was there ever a 
high-school teacher in a small town who did not have to hear that 
plaint? And the poor teacher, while thankful that there is nothing 
more to attract and distract the youngster, sincerely wishes that 
what there is might be of an entirely different type. 

“Fifine’s Fatal Gift and The Mountain Bandits are both on 
tonight at the picture show. I’m going. Come, go along. I’ve 
seen them before, but I’d go every night to see Fifine’s Fatal Gift,” 
says another girl. And they go, too, as every teacher readily 
discovers the next morning at recitation time. 

If the pictures were good, it wouldn’t be so bad, but when you 
know that both the aforesaid films are the same that the churches 
and women’s clubs of the college town forty miles away succeeded 
in banishing from their midst six months before, the matter seems 
worse than ever. 

“Are you going to see The Lily of the Desert tonight, Miss 
Martin? It’s just fine! Come, go along; you never go to the 
picture show or anywhere; don’t you get awful dull here ?” asked 
one of our brightest girls one day. 

“Where does the lily grow ?”’ inquired Miss Martin facetiously, 
more to gain time for thought and draw out the group than any- 
thing else, for she supposed it was the latest picture-show feature. 

“Grows at the opera house. Haven’t you seen the bills telling 
about the Barton Brothers’ show? ‘They came last year and played 
a week; finest thing I ever saw. If the crowd warrants it they’re 
coming back at Christmas time for another week.”’ This from a 
boy, the best English pupil in the school. 
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“T like to go to good plays,” said Miss Martin. “I think I’ll 
try this one and see what it’s like.”’ 

“Good. Come, go with us, will you ?”’ 

“The more the merrier, and if I don’t like it I can blame the 
crowd for leading me into mischief,’”’ said Miss Martin. 

As Miss Martin sat with a group of eight in the stuffy little 
opera house, as they called the rickety hall, she counted twenty- 
seven high-school pupils present. 

In their excitement they did not notice her lack of enthusiasm; 
so she was able to escape giving a verdict on the sentimental plot 
and half-vulgar, wholly bad acting. 

“I saw a number of you at the play last night, and it made me 
wonder if instead of spending our twenty minutes singing this 
morning you would like to hear me tell you of a play I saw three 
years ago,” she said next morning to the assembled seventy-five 
young people. 

“Yes,” was the explosive answer from the pupils; and for 
half an hour instead of twenty minutes they sat spellbound and 
listened to the story of Hamlet. 

** Now in our English classes today I propose that we discuss the 
play we saw last night and compare the characters with the ones 
I have told you of and see how they differ. Revenge is the theme 
of each play, hence it will be interesting to see wherein they are 
alike or unlike.’ 

Miss Martin then appointed a member from each class to tell 


, 


in ten minutes the story of The Lily of the Desert when recitation 
time came, and dismissed them to their classrooms. 

That was the most interesting English lesson that either teacher 
or pupils had ever experienced. After the story of last night’s 
play had been given, those of the class who had not seen it began 
to criticize freely. Miss Martin helped along by suggesting points 
for comparison and soon the whole class had pronounced in favor 
of Hamlet. “Tell us another good one tomorrow,” they urged, and 
she promised to tell another one soon. 

That afternoon at 4:30 three earnest teachers, one man and two 
women—they constituted the whole high-school force—sat and 
talked earnestly in the library. They talked for three hours, and 
here is the conclusion of their deliberations. 
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Because there was nothing good to attend and because human 
beings crave social functions everyone attended the injurious things 
that unloaded themselves upon the town. That the people could 
appreciate better things was seen by the children’s reaction to 
Hamlet. They went home agreeing to bring with them to a 4:30 
meeting next day some definite plans for providing clean amusement 
and revolutionizing both school and town. Here is the program 
as finally worked out. 

A picture machine was out of the question, because the treasury 
had been more than drained by demands for laboratory equipment 
and library reference books to permit of passing the university 
imspection for a first-class high school. A substitute then must be 
furnished, and they concluded to do it by means of the newly 
aroused interest in Hamlet. The picture show was open every 
Saturday night, so Miss Martin agreed to run in opposition the 
coming Saturday from 7:30 to 9:30 o’clock, and tell of another 
exciting play she had seen, and to pass around illustrations that 
she had in her possession. 

Gymnasium work for the girls was to be organized and managed 
by Miss Stevens, the history and sociology teacher, and basket-ball 
for the boys was to be undertaken by the principal. Meantime 
they would plan for an entertainment of the students by the teachers 
and drop some hints concerning student social functions into the 
fertile minds of some of the boys and girls. 

Every morning the school had clamored for the promised 
story, and when Miss Martin announced that she would give them 
the story of Ben Hur on Saturday evening if they wanted to hear 
it, the response was most gratifying. 

Some chose the picture show; a goodly number lived in the 
country and did not get in; but twenty-two arrived on time. 

The story of Ben Hur was told as graphically as Miss Martin 
knew how to tell it. Then she asked those present to pick out the 
parts they thought should be presented on the stage, and found 
that they selected the right scenes every time. The illustrations 
of the scenes were passed around as she told of the stage settings 
or described particularly effective bits of acting. 

Needless to say the story night soon gathered a crowd both of 
pupils and outsiders, but Miss Martin quickly marshaled her 
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helpers. The teachers from the grades as well as those of the 
high school and several well-read outsiders were often the per- 
formers. And finally, when she felt that their education had 
progressed far enough, the pupils gave part of the program. 

Music gradually crept into the programs, and that gave rise 
to an orchestra of five pieces and the piano. Next came organiza- 
tion, with all the necessary officers, and, though it wasn’t called 
that, a community social-center affair soon flourished with bi-weekly 
meetings. 

Interest in story-telling added new zeal to the English work. 
Character study was no longer a dry thing: the characters of the 
books walked and talked, not only figuratively but literally, for 
when a class got too full of enthusiasm for their hero and heroine 
to express themselves adequately, they retired to the library and 
acted out favorite parts. 

Fiction—good fiction—was scarce in the library, and therefore 
a traveling library of 100 selected books was secured. I said 
““selected”’ advisedly, for the English teacher, realizing best what 
the school needed, made the choice. Good magazines and news- 
papers were contributed by both teachers and outsiders, and a 
general reading-room was soon furnished. 

Basket-ball teams entertained each other two or three times 
during theseason. The teachers entertained the pupils once during 
the year; the Freshies, Sophs, and Juniors entertained the Seniors; 
finally a school play was given. It was of a better type than they had 
given in former years and the pupils made their own selection, too. 

Incidentally let it be noted that the picture show went out of 
business in the spring: the manager said it didn’t pay. Incidentally 
also let it be added that the school passed the university inspection 
with flying colors. 

“T’ve had an awful busy year; I never worked so hard at my 
lessons in my life, but I never had such a good time either,”’ an- 
nounced the former devotee of Fijfine’s Fatal Gift, as she helped 
spread the picnic feast the last day of school. 

“T thought I was tired of school two weeks ago, but now 
that the last day has come I’m sorry. Id like to go to school all 
summer if it wasn’t so hot,” said a rosy-cheeked Sophomore boy. 
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Next September the social machinery started when school did 
and was entrusted more and more to the charge of the pupils them- 


‘selves, to their own satisfaction and benefit and the relief of the 


teachers. 

The ‘‘opera house” was taken over by the school board, and 
the renting of it for outside performances was put in the hands of 
the principal. A lyceum and lecture course was secured, but 
mostly the room was used for plays by home talent. An entertain- 
ment with living pictures was put on under the auspices of a ladies’ 
club; and various societies of young people of the churches gave 
good plays or programs. But the crowning theatrical feature of 
the year was given by the school. 

Silas Marner was a favorite with the Junior and Senior classes 
that had made a study of it in English, and when the English 
teacher suggested that the two classes dramatize the book them- 
selves and give it for their school play they received the idea with 
enthusiasm. They worked in groups under her direction, and then 
under the direction of the two women teachers they staged it. 

*“‘How’ll we ever get costumes for Silas Marner’s time ?’’ was 
the burning question on everybody’s lips, for all remembered the 
description of the picturesquely attired ladies and gentlemen at 
Squire Cass’s ball. 

“We will make shift with what we can get,” replied Miss 
Martin, ‘‘and what we can’t show we will let people imagine as they 
did in Shakespeare’s day.” 

Old magazines were overhauled by the school and pictures were 
found that corresponded fairly well with the descriptions of the 
dress of the day, and then everybody set to work to beg, borrow, 
or make suitable toggery. 

The girls made their dresses, but the boys resurrected from the 
cedar chests of their grandmothers, or their neighbors’ grand- 
mothers, coats and trousers so old that if they didn’t date back 
to the seventeenth century at least looked the part and answered 
the purpose. Everyone wanted to help, and before we were through 
we had borrowed from all over the town everything imaginable from 
a spinning wheel to a silver tea service. So of course as everyone 
had a part in the production everyone came to see “our play.” 
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A daintier Nancy, a more housewifely Priscilla, a manlier God- 
frey, a more appealing Silas Marner, or a more cherubic Eppie than 
the tiny girl Silas borrowed would be hard to find, and all entered 
into the play with such sympathetic enthusiasm for the characters 
they had partly created that the audience could but be appreciative. 

“How did you get that dawn scene in Silas Marner’s kitchen ?” 
was one of the many questions asked over and over. 

“Two of the boys experimented with electric lights and an 
old picture-show machine,’ we would reply. “The lights were 
turned on one at a time at the rear, the brilliancy being softened 
by covering the bulbs with papers, while another boy manipulated 
colored slides in the picture machine and produced the amber, 
purple, and rose tints.” 

Presumptuous? Absolutely the most presumptuous thing ever 
heard of, and no one realized this so completely as the teacher 
who instigated the affair. Nevertheless the gain to the pupils 
in spite of the necessary crudeness of the production was immeasur- 
able. The boys who played Silas Marner and Godfrey Cass will 
never be quite the same boys again; that play revealed life to them. 
And the audience said it was the best play the town had ever had, 
Barton Brothers’ show not excepted. 

What the school and the town needed was self-expression, and 
when they got it the social problem was solved. 
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THE LITTLE THEATER IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


INA MAUDE PEREGO 
High School, South Bend, Ind. 


The “little theater’? movement, regarded as only one phase 
of the larger movement toward a more democratic and artistic 
theater which pioneers like Gordon Craig, Max Reinhardt, Stan- 
islavsky, and Antoin have begun to realize, has succeeded in pene- 
trating in at least one instance to the public schools. The High 
School of South Bend, Indiana, is the one so favored. It has, 
through the efforts and guiding genius of Miss Gena Thompson, 
not only built its own “little” theater (apart from the large audi- 
torium), but includes in its curriculum a course in acting. As far 
as can be determined by the reports of the Drama League of 
America, this is the first and only “‘little’’ theater in a public school 
in the United States. 

Miss Thompson’s purpose in building the theater was threefold: 
to provide a more intimate and suitable place for the dramatic 
and public attempts of her pupils; to elevate the ordinary concep- 
tion of the theater from its commercial basis to that of an institution 
where all arts may meet to interpret life; and to create a center for 
the public expression of every department and of the whole student 
body in the school. 

To utilitarians, taxpayers, and the like, I will say that the justi- 
fication of a course in acting in a public school lies in the fact that 
the drama when studied from the conventionally literary stand- 
point is neither so well understood nor so valuable an interpreter 
of life and character as it is when acted out by the pupil and made 
a part of himself. And what is more valuable in the struggle for 
existence than a knowledge of the motives that impel men to live, 
to labor, to achieve, to die ? 

In construction this ‘‘little’’ theater has a feature not found 
west of New York, namely, a forestage. It is slightly lower than 
ths stage proper and projects in front of the curtain. It makes 
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possible further entertainment between acts, or it may be used 
in staging the play proper. The forestage was first employed by 
Shakespeare and Beaumont and Fletcher. It later fell into disuse, 
but has recently been revived by Granville Barker and Stuart 
Walker. 

French doors painted a French gray separate the stage proper 
from the forestage. They add a realistic touch to the presentation 
of a play in their suggestion of a fourth wall, but may be dispensed 
with if desired. These doors and the ceiling are supported by two 
large square columns, forming the wings. From the front these 
columns appear to be solid wall, but they are hollow and contain 
part of the lighting system, the curtain pulleys, and ladders ascend- 
ing to a compartment above the stage in which prompters may be 
stationed and the overhead lights operated. There are no glaring 
footlights, casting unnatural shadows, in this scheme. The fore- 
stage is provided with two drop lights. In addition, moonlight 
effects, etc., may be obtained upon it by sending light through 
an attractive French window built at one end of it. 

Deep pearl-gray poplin, draped in the form of a canopy, falls 
in soft folds to form the background of the stage. One advantage 
of such an arrangement is that exits may be placed wherever desired. 
It also furnishes a neutral background for any bright-colored 
costumes and accessories that may be used. 

The keynote in the decoration of the theater is simplicity, for 
one of its missions is to teach the pupils that beauty in anything 
is not a matter of cost or elaborateness. In keeping with this idea, 
simple scrim curtains are hung at the windows to harmonize with 
the cream walls and to soften the bareness of the room. Unsightly 
gas jets are furnished with artistic shades made from amber-colored 
peroxide bottles, minus necks and bottoms, and held to the wall by 
metal frames. 

The opening performance in the theater was quite novel. Two 
pages in costume dozing at either side of the forestage, were 
awakened by the notes of a trumpet announcing the opening of the 
play. Arousing themselves, they proceeded to draw aside the 
curtains and push back the French doors. Their duties over, they 
seated themselves on the forestage and watched the play with the 
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one hundred and fifty spectators. The play presented was Pygma- 
lion and Galatea, between the first and second acts of which a Greek 
dance was performed on the moonlit forestage. A group of trouba- 
dours provided music between the second and third acts. 

That this “‘little”’ theater really does belong to the school as a 
whole and therefore justifies its name, ‘‘Our Little Theatre,”’ may 
be gathered from the following account of its construction and 
recent activities. 

The building and equipment of it brought into action many 
of the departments of the school and provided opportunities to 
apply theories learned in class. The stage was built by the boys 
of the vocational department. The curtains and costumes were 
made by the sewing classes. Great pains were taken in designing 
the costumes according to the pure Greek style, and in dying them 
to obtain the desired shades. A post-graduate student installed 
the lighting system. A wooden sign inscribed “Our Little Theatre” 
was made by the manual-training, foundry, and art departments, in 
co-operation. The printing class printed the programs. The 
English classes wrote prologues, the best one of which was delivered 
by its author at the opening performances. The amber shades 
were made by the metal-working class. Finally, Mr. H.C. French, 
interior decorator, of South Bend, kindly assisted Miss Thompson 
with the decoration and furnishing of the stage. 

The extremely democratic character of the theater is indicated 
by the following facts, gathered from conversation with Miss 
Thompson. A uniform price of twenty-five cents is charged for 
regular performances. Those of a special nature, such as the 
“Fashion Show,” in which thirty girls of the sewing department 
gave pantomimes displaying their gowns, hats, and other wearing- 
apparel, are free of charge. Every department is invited to use 
the theater for any kind of performance that it may choose to give. 

This “‘little’’ theater is doing much to educate a whole city toa 
higher conception of the theater. The publicity which it has 
received in South Bend is an indication that the city is quite proud 
of this achievement of one of its teachers, whose far-seeing vision 
of things artistic and whose executive ability united to create 
“Our Little Theatre.” 








WHY IS A SCHOOL PAPER? 


DUDLEY MILES 
Evander Childs High School, New York City 


Once upon a time some students in a cosmopolitan high school 
thought they wanted a school paper. The school never had had 
one, to be sure, and very few in the student body had had any 
experience with such a publication. But this group harbored a 
persistent desire to start a periodical. They met with encourage- 
ment in some quarters. They met with much indifference in others. 
Still, they were eager to make the attempt. The most energetic 
of them visited different teachers, sought for promises of support, 
at length secured the appointment of a faculty committee, and 
thus got the issue before the governing powers. 

For a month the tide surged to and fro. Youthful enthusiasm 
did not sweep the experienced teachers from their moorings. They 
were prepared with arguments. This was a new departure. In a 
year or two the school would in all likelihood be in a position to 
maintain a creditable publication, but of course the present mo- 
ment was obviously not propitious. For one thing, the periodical 
wouldn’t pay. Such an undertaking was costly and would prove 
to be a white elephant. A school of two thousand pupils couldn’t 
provide room for an animal of that color. Rather, the teachers 
couldn’t. The adviser of publications in the largest high school 
for boys in the city lent support to the contention. His periodi- 
cals paid, he reported, but they took a lot of work. Some weeks 
he spent thirteen or fourteen hours in the office. He had, moreover, 
a rather expensive printer. But he wouldn’t change for anything. 
The plant was near his place of residence, so that he could run 
over at any time, correct proof on the spot, and keep everything in 
smooth running order. But to another school, not yet irrevocably 
committed, his advice was: ‘‘ Don’t.” 

Teachers in this cosmopolitan high school could contribute 
similarly disquieting experiences. One anticipated trouble in the 
business management. Boys were inexperienced and could not 
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be entrusted with the important and often delicate questions of 
advertising and circulation. Another felt sure that enough mate- 
rial to fill the pages could never be secured. Accounts of school 
events would never be written well enough or on time. Only a 
short while previous, in connection with a much smaller and 
more easily managed project, one teacher complained that she 
had had to turn in at the last minute and write up a whole depart- 
ment, because the pupils entrusted with that duty had not per- 
formed it. ‘‘And what is the good of a magazine if the teachers 
do all the work ?” she significantly asked. 

Some arguments for the undertaking were put forward by a 
few pale enthusiasts. Such a publication would prove a stimulus 
to writing in the school. The ordinary work of the classroom 
hardly provided the audience necessary for bringing out the real 
abilities of talented pupils. To see their words in print for the 
whole school to read would fire many who were now torpid, or 
wrote only occasionally for friends outside of the class groups. 
Besides, were not the most truly retarded pupils in school exactly 
those exceptional students whose abilities were beyond the demands 
of the regular activities of the curriculum? Was not one of the 
functions of education, even in a democracy, to give an opportunity 
to those with leadership and executive ability to develop their 
powers? Did algebra and Latin and chemistry train all of the 
capabilities that a school should properly develop? And would 
not a publication furnish opportunities for expending the surplus 
energies of these supernormal members of the student body? 
“That listens well,” said one (he was a Latin teacher, by the way), 
throwing into his voice volumes of sarcasm upon the fine futility 
of the theorist. 

The matter was argued in a faculty meeting, all of the points 
developed in the preceding month of discussion being furbished 
out anew. The vote was taken by a raising of hands. One lady 
who was quite cognizant of her own mind nearly annihilated with 
her blazing eye two young teachers who raised their hands on high 
for the affirmative. Despite her basilisk glances the affirmative 
won by a narrow margin. To show how perfectly disinterested 
she was, this lady (who belongs to no organization of teachers and 
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takes no professional periodicals) then rose to offer the following 
resolutions: 


WHEREAS, the more experienced and judicious members of the faculty . 
do not favor the establishing of a magazine, and 

WHEREAS, Those who do wish to establish it belong to the younger and ’ 
more inexperienced additions to the faculty, therefore be it 

Resolved, That these newer members of the faculty assume all the obliga- 
tions, duties, and labors incident to the production of this magazine. 


Partly on account of these amenities, the committee decided 
to make sure that the student body really wanted the publication. 
The pupils who were interested in the venture were asked to 
prepare subscription blanks, to have them printed by the school 
printery, and to canvass the whole school to ascertain whether 
the undertaking would meet with the requisite support. The 
interest of novelty brought signatures from about three-quarters 
of the enrolment. The most active of the boys was selected as 
editor, and a staff was gradually gathered around him as various 
kinds of ability were demonstrated. A boy who devised a scheme 
for keeping a record of all the subscriptions in the various classes 
was made circulation manager. A girl who in a few days secured 
fifty dollars’ worth of advertisements was made advertising man- 
ager. A boy in one of the commercial classes who had had some 
experience was placed in charge of the business side. 

What has been the result ? On the business side the difficulties 
anticipated have not been met. The business manager was sent 
around to consult with several teachers who had had dealings with 
printers. He then visited the different firms which were recom- 
mended and secured a number of estimates for the publication on 
the set of specifications with which he was furnished. He learned 
a great deal about printing establishments and the methods of their 
managers. He got the data that he needed. It was not difficult 
for him to pick out the firm making the best offer. Another of the 
staff drew up a blank form for a contract with advertisers, and 
instructed many eager students how to earn the 20 per cent com- 
mission which the magazine offered for securing advertisements. 
The campaign was waged with vigor and success. In fact, some 
advertisements had to be rejected for lack of space. The circu- 
lation manager elaborated a method of bookkeeping by which he 
could place every subscriber whose signed blank had been turned 
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in to him, and hold the subscriber to the terms of the promise. 
The ingenuity and ability developed by these students surprised 
even the sanguine members of the committee. 

There were numerous minor benefits. One pupil who had been 
eager in soliciting advertisements expended a dollar and a half in 
earning a commission of a dollar. She will be more careful and 
business-like in her operations another time. Another secured 
contracts from firms which changed hands or became insolvent 
before the issue of the first number, and thereby learned much 
concerning commercial law. Most of the class representatives 
were impressed by the responsibility of business dealings in having 
to account for every copy received. One unfortunate lost twenty 
cents in some way, but was made to feel that he was purchasing 
his experience very cheaply. Many of the pupils were suddenly 
made aware of the obligations involved in a written promise; a 
signature to a subscription blank was treated like a promissory note. 
They know now what signing one’s name means. In short, there 
has been hardly an element in the school whose notions of business 
life have not been clarified in some way by these diversified dealings. 

The editor-in-chief proved equal to the manifold tasks of his 
office. He secured designs for the cover and for cuts for depart- 
ment headings. He studied other similar productions in working 
out a plan of his own. This plan of arrangement and grouping 
was submitted to the faculty adviser for literary matters, and 
revised in some details; but it was after all the work of the youth. 
He held meetings of different groups of students and evinced the 
possession of tact in handling divergent interests. He spoke in 
assembly in such a way as to arouse interest in contributions. 
He kept after the members in charge of special features, so that 
accounts of school and society activities were submitted in time. 

One result of his exertions is worthy of note. An English 
teacher was with difficulty eliciting any effort from a boy in the 
third year who wrote amusing satirical verse out of school, but 
slighted nearly every piece of class work which was assigned. He 
simply took no interest in set lessons. But a remark on a composi- 
tion read in class, that it ought to be submitted to the editor, 
aroused him. He began writing with zeal. He is now a continual 
producer. In the second-year classes several students felt the 
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creative impulse to such an extent that they besieged their English 
teacher with pleas for criticism of their short stories. The interest 
proved so general that he, being himself young and enthusiastic, 
formed a short-story club, with meetings twice a month. It reads 
short stories. It writes short stories. It criticizes the short stories 
of the members. It is writing a serial story in which each member 
is to furnish one instalment. More than a score are thus actively 
producing, because of the audience before them, in the pages of 
the school paper. The teacher avers that he is getting ten times 
as much work out of them as he had dreamed was possible. 

To return to the editor. He selected from the contributions 
those which he thought were suitable, and arranged them as he 
thought they ought to appear. The dummy he submitted to the 
literary adviser. This teacher spent a day or so in weighing and 
considering. It is doubtful whether, during the whole month, the 
time he expended as adviser amounted to fourteen hours. For 
when the proof was forwarded by the printer he was not primarily 
responsible for the reading. The editor organized from among the 
staff a corps of readers who each went over the whole galley-proof. 
In spite of these four or five separate readings, their work was 
defective, of course. But it represented student ability, not the 
expertness of the faculty. The next number they will revise more 
successfully, because features subject to improvement were pointed 
out to them, and they have been made to feel that upon them 
rests the responsibility for reaching a higher level of attainment. 

Notwithstanding shortcomings, the production seems more 
worth while than some magazines with fewer imperfections. It 
represents student initiative. It has been conducted by the ingenu- 
ity and enthusiasm and under the leadership of members of the 
student body. It has developed or at least given room for the play 
of capacities that the work of the classroom nowhere provides for, 
such as executive ability and skill in handling groups of one’s 
fellows. It is of, for, and by the students. It consequently raises 
some questions. Do school periodicals attain the educational 
values they should attain? Do they provide the audience for 
class work in English which will stimulate pupils to their best 
efforts? Are they conducted so as to develop the various capacities 
of the pupils who serve on the staffs ? 
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GRAMMAR BASED ON ERRORS 





ANNETTE BETZ 
Polytechnic Institute, Kansas City, Missouri 
AND 
ESTHER MARSHALL 
Northeast High School, Kansas City, Missouri 


Everywhere we hear the cry and general complaint of unpre- 
paredness in English. We complain that boys and girls enter high 
school without knowing the fundamentals of English grammar; or 
that, if they know them, they do not make use of their knowledge 
in their speech and in their composition. They have failed to form 
habits of good English. Whose fault is it? What have the high- 
school teachers of English done to prevent this unpreparedness ? 
What suggestions have they made to the grade teachers? What 
investigations have they carried on? 

The fault, if there be one, lies not only in the teaching but also 
in the subject-matter. Often the grade teacher realizes the short- 
comings of her course of study in grammar, but her hands are tied; 
she must teach what is given her to teach. Help must come from 
another source. 

Several attempts have been made recently to solve the grammar 
problem. Of these one of the most interesting is the study made 
in Kansas City under the direction of Professor W. W. Charters, 
who believes that the child is burdened with too much technical 
grammar. When we study the history of language, we find that 
grammar came late in its development. It is an analysis of lan- 
guage made by the scholars not during its growth but after its 
growth. The student of English appreciates the fine distinctions 
of grammar; but to the eleven-year-old boy and girl they are mean- 
ingless. However, the plea is not to abandon all technical grammar, 
but to eliminate what the child does not need, and of what is left to 
emphasize those parts that he needs most. 

There are three reasons for knowing grammar, three points of 
view from which grammar may be considered worth while. In the 
491 
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first place, grammar may be worth knowing for its own sake; that 
is, one should know a noun when one sees it. Secondly, one may 
study grammar in order to learn how to discriminate closely, how 
to think clearly. Or, one may study grammar to enable one to 
speak correctly. This third point of view is the one taken in this 
study. To find out what the child needs in order to speak correctly, 
it is necessary to find out what mistakes he makes, what rules of 
grammar he violates. For need we spend time teaching the child 
the rules that he never breaks? In teaching him the rules that he 
breaks it becomes necessary, also, to teach him those other rules 
that he needs in order to understand the rules that he breaks. If, 
for instance, he says, “He don’t,” he must be taught the rule of 
the agreement of subject and verb in number and person. This 
will necessitate knowing what a subject is, what a verb is, what 
number and person are, and what the present tense forms of the 
verb “‘do” are. 

To find out, then, the child’s actual errors, Professor Charters 
had collected in Kansas City, Missouri, every bit of written work— 
spontaneous written work only—of all the children of the third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades in the city, for a period of 
four weeks.’ No dictated nor corrected work was handedin. The 
children were not urged to be extraordinarily careful or neat; they 
might use any kind of paper, and either pencil or pen. The children 
did not know that their papers were collected for a purpose. 
Besides this written work, the teachers and principals recorded for 
a week all oral errors heard in the classroom, in the hall, or on the 
playground. All this material was then sent to Columbia, Missouri, 
to be tabulated. 

We shail speak of the oral errors first. There were found to be 
twenty-one different classes of error in the total of 5,883 errors col- 
lected; these were listed by Miss Edith Miller in Table A of the 
complete report. 

When the tabulation of the written errors was begun, Miss 
Miller and her assistants soon found it unnecessary to read through 
the many hundred pages of material collected. As the study was 
to be of the grammar grades in particular, only sixth- and 


* Kansas City has no eighth grade. 
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seventh-grade papers were read. Furthermore, the papers of only 
twelve schools were graded. It was found that after the first few 
schools had been graded, there was no material change either in the 
number of classes of error or in the percentage. The study of the 
last six schools served chiefly as a check upon the work. The twelve 
schools that were chosen included one in the Polish and Russian- 
Jewish quarter, and one attended by many children of Mexican 
parentage; others were in strictly American districts. The work, 
then, was representative. 

Table E of the report shows what written errors in grammar 
were found. The first twenty-one are the same as are listed in 
Table A; the six that are added are errors that would not appear 
in oral work, or errors that are not easily detected in conversation. 
Errors in capitalization were also tabulated. The rules that should 
be taught were found to be: “‘ Every sentence begins with a capital 
letter,” and ‘‘Proper nouns, and adjectives derived from them, 
should begin with capital letters.”’ 

A more detailed account of this study is given in the University 
of Missouri Bulletin of January, 1915, Education Series 9. 

A continuation of this study was undertaken by the writers of 
this article last spring. The account given above applies to the 
sixth and seventh grades only. ‘The second study deals with the 
errors in grammar and in composition found in the written work 
done in the third grade. Papers were collected as before and the 
errors tabulated as before with perhaps a slightly different purpose. 
Whereas in the first study the object was to find out both what errors 
were made and the relative frequency of these errors, in the second 
study it was chiefly the tabulation of the mistakes that was desired. 

Papers were examined until no new errors appeared. Only 
112 pages of written material were read; consequently the relative 
frequency of the errors may be inaccurate. There is, however, a 
striking correspondence between the first report and the second. 
This tends to show that all children make certain mistakes more 
frequently than others. 

The entire list of errors was divided into three parts and classi- 
fied as (1) punctuation, (2) language, and (3) grammar. The line 
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* Less than 0.1 per cent. 
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PUNCTUATION: 55 PER CENT 


Common nouns capitalized................ 


. Pronouns capitalized 
. Verbs and other words wrongly capitalized. . . 
. Capital omitted at beginning of sentence..... 


Capital omitted in proper names........... 


. Capital omitted in titles 
. Capital omitted in quotations.............. 
. Pronoun “I” not capitalized............... 
. Capital omitted in salutation............... 
. Capital in middle of sentence.............. 


II. Mistakes in the use of the period.............. 
A. Period omitted at end of sentence.......... 
B. Period used in middle of sentence........... 
C. Period omitted after titles and abbreviations 


III. Mistakes in the use of the comma............. 
. Comma omitted in series of clauses......... 
. Comma omitted in series of words.......... 
. Comma omitted after dependent clauses. ... . 
. Comma omitted after introductory words... . 
. Comma omitted after word of address....... 
Comma omitted after parenthetic expressions 
. Comma omitted before a quotation......... 
. Comma used when not necessary.......... 

. Comma used at end of sentence............ 
. Comma omitted before “for” and'“‘so”..... 
. Comma omitted between city and state...... 
. Comma omitted before or after an appositive. . 


IV. Mistakes in the use of the interrogation point... 


Interrogation point omitted................ 
Interrogation point used when not necessary. . 


V. Mistakes in the use of the exclamation point... . 
A. Exclamation point omitted................ 


VI. Mistakes in the use of the semicolon......... 


Total 
Percentage 


fistakes in the use of capital letters ........... 
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of division between the two latter was an arbitrary one; grammar 
and language overlap, and some points may belong to either or to 
both. We felt that the line of division was of no great importance 
in this case. 
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i ic ebb odcceddedeeseen ces 
B. Semicolon used in wrong place............. 


” VII. 


Mistakes in the use of quotation marks......... 


A. Quotation marks omitted.................. 


VIII. 


B. 


Mistakes in the use of the apostrophe.......... 
A. Apostrophe omitted in possessive nouns... . . 
B. 


Quotation marks used in wrong place....... 


Apostrophe omitted in contractions......... 


C. Apostrophe used when not necessary........ 








B. 


Lack of coherence due tO... .......cccccccccce 
A. 
B. 
i 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 
Z 
Mistakes in paragraphing..................... 
A. 
B. 
ad 
XIV. Syntactical redundancy................-2202- 
Bh, ee IRS 6 0h bine hee Sabi scacees 


XII. 


XIII. 








IX. Mistakes in the use of the colon............... 
ee ere 


X. Mistakes in the use of the hyphen............. 
Fis SI did enneaididavacncerads 
B. 


Hyphen used in wrong place............... 


LANGUAGE. 17 PER CENT 


Fie: COE WG Ao vnehdddietddavenbavensas 
A. Sentences too short for unity: 


1. A dependent clause written as though it 
were an independent clause............ 
2. A phrase written as though it were a sen- 


3. The subject of one sentence given in the 
preceding SeNteNCe. .......c.ceccscees 
Sentences too long for unity............... 


Ss vceceecheeeeeieencset< 
ee cindkdascveweudewsns 
Omission of relative pronouns.............. 
Omission of prepositions. .................. 
Omission of personal pronouns............. 
Omission of conjunctions.................. 
Sn ois seccdsceuneesss 
Omission of adjectives..................... 
eer 


Lack of paragraph division................ 
i ab veer akbakemeeeb es 
Paragraph for every sentence.............. 
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XVIII. 
XIX. 


XXII. 


XXII. 


XXIII. 


XXIV. 


XXV. 
XXVI. 
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Percentage 


i eae 
i i cccckchasehbe dnekks cnedé dos teins 
 trcradcckeseeneeseadeweees 


Po ht oinieatn eee eesas secwke se ees 
XVI. 
XVII. 


Monotonous sentence-structure................ 


Words given wrong position in sentence ........ 
Be TE Oe NE Ig 6 oooh cnc cccctcsuce 
B. First personal pronoun placed first in a series 


Mistakes in English idiom.................... 
rs os ¢ cesbwnekede wads seas 


GRAMMAR. 28 PER CENT 


ON WN. | 555s cuurade.ecvdedeusew esse 


A. Wrong form for the third person singular... . 
B. Mistakes in tense: 

i, ee Be IE IDs 5 oon kv ccccusscacs 

2. Wrong form of past tense............... 

3. Confusion of past tense and past participle 
ES wer ceterercavdevendncnces 
kes cccnnbackdhebenseceeensee 
eS Qe cnces cidatcuvteeeepen coe 
F. Wrong infinitive form..................... 


se ib bx e sks eden cos seesens 
Eo 6c twesceveerseeseweeces 
ibid a bse seeweeeeese 
C. Wrong formation of plural................. 
Lack of agreement of subject and verb......... 
A. Plural subject and singular verb....... 

B. Singular subject and plural verb............ 
EE A a OT 
A. Mistakes in personal pronouns.......... 

B. Mistakes in relative pronouns.............. 
C. Mistakes in possessive nouns............... 
Mistakes in antecedents...................... 
A. Indefinite antecedents. .................... 
B. Singular pronoun with plural antecedent. .... 


EE LE Te 


Mistakes in comparison of adjectives........... 
r,s cucu eitarcdasessees ree 
B. Wrong comparative form.................. 


Total 
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Total Sub-total 
Percentage Percentage 


XXVII. Confusion of parts of speech.................. 1.0 

5 I I 5 bs oivcnccncence<eceess O. 
(A sc ccdensavecsaseress 0.2 
fp is 66 cociecccsvoncees 

. Preposition for conjunction................ 0.2 
I es on swe Waid ccse rubies 

~ Combemetion Ser QB0GER. 24. ccccccscccsceece 

j Por eskews cbkeedes ewer ine? 
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XXVIII. Prepositions wrongly used... ................. 2.0 
XXIX. Mistakes due to likeness of sound.............. 5.0 
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These, then, are the errors that the children in the third grade 
make. You may say that it would be impossible for third-grade 
children to understand enough of the laws of grammar and compo- 
sition to avoid making these mistakes. Thatistrue. At the same 
time, this catalogue of errors should guide us in planning a course 
of study in language and grammar for the lower and for the inter- 
mediate grades. ‘The errors listed should be arranged in the order 
of their difficulty and apportioned to the grades. Every point of 
grammar, after being taken up in the proper grade, should be 
reviewed constantly in the succeeding grades. The errors that the 
children make are the mistakes that we should strive to correct. 
The errors listed here are in the main the errors made by the sixth- 
and seventh-grade children, and they include the most flagrant 
errors made by high-school Freshmen. 

What is to be done? Does this study help to point the way? 
Does it make the teacher’s duty stand out more clearly? We 
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think it does. If it does nothing more, it shows where to place the 
emphasis. If these, once more, are the errors that the children 
make, then the lessons that will tend to correct these mistakes, and 
the drills that will prevent their occurrence are the lessons and the 
drills that should form the backbone of all language teaching. 
They should be regarded as the minimum essentials of the course, 
and should receive the emphasis throughout the grades. It may 
be interesting to note in this connection that in the second study it 
was found that over half, 55 per cent, of the mistakes made were 
errors in punctuation. 

We do not maintain that following the suggestions given above 
will bring about such a transformation in the children that enter 
our Freshman English classes that we shall not need to teach them 
any grammar; but we do affirm that it will do much to improve 
their speech and their written work. They will have a more ade- 
quate foundation in grammar, which will show itself in purer speech 
and in better-organized and more coherent composition. Should 
this be accomplished, the high-school teacher of English might feel 
at liberty to introduce the more difficult points of grammar and 
composition, both oral and written. Let us, then, do all we can 
to bring about a sane grammar course for the elementary school. 













































THE ROUND TABLE 


A PROPOSED COURSE IN ADVANCED EXPOSITION FOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Some years ago, while serving as head of the English language depart- 
ment of Hamline University, I had occasion to open a new course in 
advanced exposition for Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors, which yielded 
results rather better than I had expected. The proposed course I am 
here going to outline is substantially the same as that I offered at Ham- 
line, with a few modifications suggested by experience. The course is 
designed to cover a year of work, with a class meeting three times a 
week, 

For the first semester the class should be acquainted with and made 
to try their hands at the various kinds of expository writing. Fulton’s 
Expository Writing affords some good models and excellent comments; 
Lamont’s Specimens of Exposition is also very useful. The class should 
write ordinarily two themes of 300 words, with occasionally one theme 
of 500 words, each week. Especial stress can profitably be laid on the 
paragraph, because in expository writing proper structure of the para- 
graph and proper transition between paragraphs are markedly necessary. 
Thomas’ Study of the Paragraph, although useless as a text, will supply 
helpful suggestions to the teacher.'' For the checking up of mechanical 
faults Wooley’s Handbook or Bryan and Denton’s Manual for Theme 
Correction’ is invaluable. 

As the second semester is to be spent entirely on one long and con- 
nected piece of exposition, requiring a thorough and consistent use of 
the library, the last month of the first semester should be devoted to 
a study in finding of references and the like, and the special problems of 


* American Book Company. 


2 Banta Press, Menasha, Wis. This Manual contains much the same material 
as Wooley’s Handbook, but the arrangement of material is novel: the errors are classi- 
fied according to a decimal system, the paragraph numbers being thus easily memo- 
rized by the teacher. Then, too, the student can be made to discover his own faults. 
All numbers, for example, between 600 and 700, deal with coherence; if a student’s 
attention has been called to some specific number several times, the teacher can in 
future refer him simply to No. 600. 
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detailed expository writing. The card catalogue, Poole’s Index, the 
Reader’s Guide, and the like should be thoroughly elucidated, with 
appropriate theme assignments. Teachers who have used Slater’s 
Freshman Rhetoric as a first-year text can omit this work, as Slater’s 
book contains a most excellent chapter on the use of the library, with 
suggestive theme assignments. In order to study properly the struc- 
ture and methods of detailed exposition, a good model will be necessary. 
If sufficient copies of the specimen booklet of the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
tanica can be secured, this will, I think, be found to serve the purpose 
admirably. If not, the instructor should have no difficulty in securing 
other models. At a small cost mimeographed copies of any model 
selected can be supplied to the class. 

At the opening of the second semester, each student should hand in 
a list of three topics, any one of which he would be willing to investigate 
and make the subject of a paper of ten thousand words. After a con- 
ference with the instructor, the student is to be assigned a subject, 
preferably one of the three submitted, or a cognate subject, for the 
student will do his best work on something in which he is interested. 
From this time on until within three weeks of the end of the semester 
the student will be at work getting material on his subject. Twice a 
week he will submit a three hundred-word theme, or once a week a six 
hundred-word theme, on some phase of this subject. These themes are 
to be based on outside readings, never with less than three authorities 
for a theme; authorities are to be used for facts only, however, not for 
phrasing, and themes must show a real assimilation of the matter con- 
sulted. Authorities are to be scrupulously cited in footnotes; the 
instructor by checking these up occasionally can keep fairly accurate 
tabs on the student’s honesty and thoroughness. Of course it is under- 
stood that a source once utilized for one phase of the subject may again 
be utilized for another phase, provided there be no illegitimate, padding 
repetition. Ifa student is ever at a loss for material, the instructor can, 
by a trip with him to the library open up for him new possibilities in his 
field. 

The last three weeks of the semester are to be devoted to putting 
together the separate themes into a cogent and coherent whole. The 
student should first submit an outline, to be criticized by the instructor 
in a conference; for much readjustment of material will of course be 
necessary. The long theme should have as meticulous footnotes as 
the shorter themes, and should be accompanined by a complete bib- 
liography in proper form. 
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It is neither necessary nor desirable that I give a list of available 
subjects, for the students will largely select their own, and each instruc- 
tor has his own hobbies; but I shall mention a few subjects that I found 
could be handled very satisfactorily. One chap, with literary tastes, 
wrote on the major satires of the eighteenth century. A girl, majoring 
in economics, discussed the origin and growth of trusts and anti-trust 
legislation. A young man with similar interests treated the development 
of the banking system of the United States. Another, who intended 
going into journalism, prepared a very illuminating paper on the city 
daily, taking up all its departments—editorial, reportorial, advertising, 
business, press-room, etc. Another, a Senior, now at Johns Hopkins, 
performed a very creditable piece of work on heredity, dealing in clear, 
non-technical language with the various theories. A Junior, a girl, 
wrote on the pre-Raphaelite painters, illustrating her paper with cuts 
from art dealers’ catalogues. Not a single one of the more than forty 
papers written was below the passing standard, and students whom 
I had at first thought actually stupid did work well above mediocre. 

With a word about what I consider the advantages of such a course— 
particularly the work of the second semester, which could readily be 
offered separately—I shall close. In the first place, the student is stimu- 
lated to his best efforts because he is at work on something in which he 
is interested and about which he has some desire to learn. In the second 
place, he is required to do a large amount of useful reading, and gets 
to know with practical completeness a limited field. In the third place, 
he becomes acquainted with the methods and standards of investigation 
—in itself a valuable training. In the fourth place, he learns the theory 
and practice of connected exposition. Inasmuch as most of the writing 
the student will be compelled to do after graduation will be exposition 
of a detailed sort, this knowledge ought to be decidedly worth while. 
Lastly, the student learns to assimilate, rearrange, and whip into coher- 
ence a mass of heterogeneous material. This is thought building of the 
highest order. And withal the student’s practice in the mere mechanics 
of writing—in avoiding the Scylla of faulty reference and the Charybdis 
of fatuous repetition, and all the shoals and reefs that so liberally abound 
in the stormy waters of English speech—is as complete and effective as 
any course in composition could give him. And moreover, although 
writing of this sort is not creative writing, it is a distinct step in that 
direction—a larger step than many courses in composition afford. 

LynN HaARo_Lp Harris 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 











EDITORIAL 


No member or friend of the National Council will forget that 
the annual meeting is held in November. This year it will be 
domiciled at the Hotel Astor in New York City, and 
inasmuch as Thanksgiving has become the open 
season for football warriors the prudent will make reservation of 
sleeping-quarters without delay. 

Special attention is called to the conference on the supervision 
of English teaching, which will be held on Thursday afternoon, 
November 30, at two o’clock, and to the conference on the training 
of teachers, which is planned, as last year, for Saturday afternoon. 
The delegates will gather to exchange experiences and plans on 
Thanksgiving evening. The second session of each of the sections 
will occur on Saturday at ten, leaving Friday evening free for con- 
viviality and speech-making. The advance announcements fore- 
cast a program better than ever. 


November 


The appearance from time to time of articles on what pupils 
can enjoy in literature at certain ages indicates that reform still 
moves slowly. The fact that a boy of twelve cannot 
write a just criticism of a poem by Noyes, say, is no 
reason for mapping out a course in drills on words, 
figures, and meters to occupy the youth until the happy day when he 
can perceive the full meaning of what he reads. The reading of 
children and that of adults differ in degree of conscious appraise- 
ment of values rather than in kind of response made to the appeals 
of verse and prose, and any attempt to lay out a course on a purely 
logical basis will surely fail. Something of form and something of 
human interest will and should attract the reader at every stage. 


Logical or 
Psychological? 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE SUMMER MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 

The special meeting of the National Council which was held in the 
Hotel McAlpin, July 5, 6, and 7, during the sessions of the N.E.A., was 
fully equal to expectation. Each of the fifteen speakers announced 
was ready when his name was called, and the ideas advanced were most 
productive. Space forbids even brief comment upon all the addresses. 
Abstracts of several follow. 

On motion of Mr. Miles it was voted, “That it is the sense of this 
body that every English classroom should be equipped in accordance 
with the suggestions of Miss Grandy.”’ 

The joint meeting with the Secondary Department of the N.E.A. was 
very largely attended and the report of the Committee of Thirty aroused 
much enthusiasm. ‘Two points were especially emphasized in the discus- 
sion: The advantages of separating the instrumental aspects of English 
instruction from the esthetic, and the need of agreement upon the 
essentials of grammar and composition. 

Special praise is due to those who planned and carried out the exhibit 
of library aids to English work. A large room in the Washington 
Irving High School was fitted up with library tables, cases, and racks, 
and upon these was displayed a most suggestive collection of pictures, 
illustrated books, lists of readings, outlines, notebooks, and other 
similar material. The Chairman of the committee in charge, Miss 
Mary Hall, had the unwearying assistance of Miss Ward, of Hunter 
College, Miss Cohen, of the Irving High School and several other 
workers in the New York City schools. The exhibit has been made 
permanent and will be loaned, under conditions to be announced, to 
local associations of teachers of English. 


THE ADVANCE MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH 


About fifteen years ago, Professor G. R. Carpenter, after reviewing the 
study of the vernacular in the chief European nations and the steps by which 
the study of English has developed to an important place in American educa- 
tion, said, ‘‘The status of instruction in English is only partly satisfactory: 
the condition is at best one of confusion and uncertainty.” A few brave souls 
undertook to dispel the confusion and uncertainty. They have learned that 
the top of one hill is but the base of another. 
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The advance movement, which we think of as having begun with the 
organization of the English Council, has been marked by a distinct effort at 
co-operation. This effort has helped us to see the problem of English study 
as a unit: grammar, composition, literature, all for one purpose and mutually 
helpful. Out of co-operation has come the socialization of English study in 
which the means is held to be as important as the end. A real preparation is 
the result of doing real things. Another result of co-operation is the popular- 
izing of English study through the use of a great variety of activities such as 
dramatization, journalism, speech-making, parliamentary drill. It has 
resulted too in a better professional standing for the English teacher. 

The new movement has been in the direction of standardizing the English 
requirement and the methods of work. This has meant a centralization of 
influence, and a growing respect for the scientific aspects of the matter. Having 
achieved certain results we need to beware of polarization, a stagnant condition 
that will weaken the spirit. The movement still needs the virility of the for- 


ward look. 
Etmer W. SMITH 


THE ORAL INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE 


The special difficulty in the teaching of literature arises from the fact that 
in all writing deserving to be called literature there is not only an intellectual 
element but an emotional element; and emotion cannot be taught and cannot 
be enjoined. All effective aids to the emotional appreciation of literature must 
be in some way indirect or incidental. Of such aids, the oral interpretation— 
or, to call it by a simpler name, reading aloud—is the most important. 

This is true of prose as well as of poetry. For all good prose is the living 
voice of the writer, and should, therefore, be read aloud. Mentally, at all 
events, it must be. “The best test of good writing,” said Hazlitt, “is, does it 
read well aloud?”’ In no way can a pupil so well be taught to catch not only 
the meaning but the temper and feeling of his author as by hearing his work 
read aloud, or, better yet, by being required to read it himself. 

What is true of prose is, of course, still more obviously true of drama and 
poetry. Drama by its very nature must be read aloud. The read-aloud of 
drama, especially of comedy, is an exercise of imagination and sympathy such 
as hardly any other form of academic instruction can afford. 

Most important of all is the reading aloud of poetry. For it must be 
remembered that the distinguishing element in poetry is its music, and this 
musical quality must always be recognized and expressed in the reading. In 
good poetry the musical values are no less important than in music proper; 
but they are more delicate and subtle, and therefore need more flexible and 
sympathetic rendering. To read poetry excellently is a rare and delicate 
art which most of us perhaps cannot hope to attain; but to read it decently, 
“with good accent and discretion,’ as Polonius says, is an accomplishment 
within the reach of all. Doubtless there are marked differences in native 
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sensibility to this musical element in poetry; but the sensibility can be culti- 
vated for poetry as surely as for music. In any case, the reader who is destitute 
of it must inevitably lose a large part of the charm of all good verse. 

I have been speaking of the values of reading aloud as an aid to the appre- 
ciation of literature; but it has other values. I will barely mention two. 
(1) It is one of the most useful aids in learning the difficult art of composition. 
We do not care to “form our style,”’ as the phrase goes, on any other writer; we 
must write like ourselves. We must talk to the reader. But we must learn 
to do that with a minimum of harshness or haggling. There is no better way 
for a boy—or a man—to do that than to read aloud a good deal, not from one 
but from a variety of good writers. He thus comes to have an instinctive 
feeling of how his own writing ought to sound, and is dissatisfied if it does not 
sound so. (2) The other valuable result of the habit of reading aloud is the 
influence it has in the formation of a clear, distinct, and pleasing utterance in 
speech. I do not refer to public speech; but the conversational voice, the 
voice of the classroom and the drawing-room. I am persuaded we often 
underestimate the influence which the hearing of good reading may have, even 
upon quite young children, in correcting a tendency to sluggish, half-articulated 


speech. 
C. T. WINCHESTER 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Composition work in the high school needs to be reformed in three direc- 
tions. In the seventh and eighth grades too much time has been given to the 
study of grammar and not enough to actual speaking and writing. Many topics 
in the textbook on grammar should be ignored altogether. The part worth 
teaching is the grammar of use, dealing with the functions of words in sentences; 
the part to be passed over is the grammar of classification—the pigeon-holing 
by definition. 

The second reform needed is the introduction of much work in oral composi- 
tion. Owing largely to the influence of college entrance examinations, the 
written theme has too long tyrannized over English instruction, with the result 
that pupils are painfully trained to write, and their speech training almost 
ignored. ‘The slovenliness of American speech can be corrected only by proper 
training in these early years. 

The third reform is in the nature of the subjects set for composition writing. 
These have been too generally drawn from the texts studied in literature. 
This leads pupils to think of composition writing as a sort of artificial exercise. 
They know very well that in after life they will never be called upon to write 
about characters in books. They do it in school because they have to, but 
such work has little value. The subject that is based upon the pupil’s own 
experience, or arises out of his own interests, is the only one that will call forth 


his best. 
BENJAMIN A. HEYDRICK 
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Two Types OF CRITICISM FOR COMPOSITION WoRK 


Where oral and written compositions are developed in a socially organized 
class to carry out real projects and are criticized by the children themselves 
in a spirt of hearty co-operation, the surest evolution of better standards and 
better work appears to be along two distinct lines: First, there are matters for 
establishment in unconscious habit—matters of correct grammatical usage, 
punctuation, spelling, and other socially requisite forms; and second, there are 
matters like thoughtful organization or prevision of ideas, clear and vigorous 
sentence structure, and specific force and artistry in word-choices, which depend 
on conscious selection of the best means and must therefore be approached in 
different fashion. 

For establishing essential idioms, for example, it appears evident that if 
wrong habits are to be replaced by right, a long and vigorous campaign must 
be waged for each individual form. The stages of this appear to be (1) dis- 
covery of the need for a form, as for example, the period at the end of a sentence 
—often by reproducing in class conditions such as may have given rise to the 
form originally; and (2) incessant repetitions, best “made sharp by the presence 
of motive,” to reduce the right reaction to unconscious habit. This must con- 
tinue till each new form is spontaneously and invariably used—often for months 
of daily, brief attention. Dr. Klapper suggests that not above 3 to 5 forms 
can be thus established in an average school grade (Teaching of English, p. 33). 
This means that the “daily and hourly correction of errors’? must give place 
to concentration upon the one form in hand and resolute inhibition of attention 
to all assaults upon pure English set aside for later study. Indeed, psycholo- 
gists now suggest that calling attention to an error before the time comes for 
constant and unremitting drill upon it can have no other effect than confusion 
and loss of sureness and readiness of expression. 

Beyond these matters for establishment in habit, of course, there are a 
whole host that are requisite for effective and excellent expression. But it is 
suggested that these—powers of thought-organization, of sentence-building, 
and of true and apt choice of words—are not to be established as habit—a thing 
neither possible nor, probably, desirable; they must always remain matters 
of conscious thought, choice, planning and reworking for more true effect. 
Thus, the essential ability to plan topics of themes must be cultivated through 
realization of need for clearer presentation and thoughtful, deliberate search 
and experimentation to find effective methods for every case individually. We 
can at best give only general counsels, like pointing out the value of the plan 
sentence for each unit and the specific effects of different modes of arrangement, 
and help and criticize the pupils’ success in applying these to their individual 
problems. Similarly with sentence-structure and word-choices: We must 
discover first the need, then derive and apply in many varying problems the 
most suitable principles of work. These applications have no value as repeti- 
tions or drills, but only serve by their variations to show new possibilities and 
develop powers for adapting the principles involved. 
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Thus, while correction and inculcation of right habits is essential, its 
proper method may best be distinguished from suggestive criticism of better 
and worse effect. Definite minimum essentials, however, may be sought in 


each field. 
STERLING A. LEONARD 


READING CLuBS INSTEAD OF LITERATURE CLASSES 


Friends of mine frequently say, “Oh, yes, I hear you just turn your boys 
loose in the library.”” Unfortunately that would eliminate the teacher. The 
chief difference between our reading clubs, which take the place of our litera- 
ture classes except in the final year, and turning boys loose in the library is 
that we give the teacher a part to play, of stimulating and suggesting, while 
the classroom becomes a sort of forum for the exchange of information and ideas. 
But we do have this similarity to the library scheme: no books are prescribed, 
and no two boys read the same book unless they want to or unless the class, 
with the advice and approval of the teacher, elects a particular book for class 
discussion. No boy, in other words, is condemned to read a book at the same 
time as other boys and at the same rate of speed—any more than you or I, in 
forming our reading habits, confine ourselves to a standardized routine as to 
quality, quantity, and speed. 

There is nothing new in the idea I am bringing forward; but we have carried 
it farther than most schools—carried it, I hope, to a more logical conclusion. 
The first thing to do is to throw the college list of books incontinently out the 
window, instead of pretending to dignify what can be done in one year by 
spreading it thin over four years. The point is to meet each pupil at his own 
level and to lead him gradually by the right literary steps for him to a higher 
level. Such work assumes, of course, that mental discipline is not the object 
of literature classes and that a set body of literary information is far less im- 
portant than the habit of reading good books. 

The main method employed by us is as follows: Each boy reports on a 
book from time to time to the class, which discusses the book from whatever 
angle seems profitable. The teacher is there to prevent irrelevant and haphaz- 
ard comment, but he is not there to dictate devitalized or meticulous discussion. 
The fact that he is never quite prepared is one of the most educative parts of 
the scheme. Such work, moreover, at once liberates the pupil, the teacher, and 
the subject from the superstition that English is a sort of Latin made easy, 
while it makes possible and desirable discussions which, though really vital, 
struck with dreadful discord into the solemn dullness of the old-style literature 
class. No longer required to make all trees grow at the same speed and in the 
same kind of soil, we find it reasonable to encourage each under its best con- 
ditions. 

So far, after three years’ trial, the results have been gratifying. We find 
that our boys read about two and a half times as much as they did under the 
old system of literature classes and required outside reading, and that they read 
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most of the books we used to prescribe, only in different order. Naturally, a 
good deal of trash is read—as it used to be, incidentally—but it is now possible 
to handle it frankly and to show, with some measure of success, its real relation 
to good literature. Since there is no compulsion, there are of course a few 
shirkers, but the number is surprisingly small, far smaller than the number of 
those at the top who profit by the new liberty. After all, our obligation is to 
the best as well as to the worst; and the worst are hardly worse off reading 
nothing than when they took the “classics” as medicine. With the larger 
background acquired from the reading club, boys find specific preparation for 
college simple in the last year; in many instances they have already satisfied 
the group requirements without knowing it. Finally—and this is the important 
thing—their reading is rationalized till it seems to bear some vital relation to 
their lives. We hope they are developing the book habit. 


WALTER S. HINCHMAN 


CONCERNING OUTSIDE READING 


A study of the reading habits of eight hundred students in the Decatur 
High School shows that one-fourth of them do not read the daily papers, 
though the study was made when Congress was in session, most of Europe was 
at war and the rest of it compelled to preserve an armed neutrality, when 
treaties were being broken, ships were being sunk almost daily, and when waters 
disturbed in 490 B.c. and again in 453 A.D. were once more the scene of great 
naval encounters. Without minimizing the importance of Greek, Roman, 
mediaeval or modern history, the high school cannot justify its course if it 
fail to use the daily paper to vitalize both mediaeval history and textbook 
modern history. 

Seven out of eight students regularly read one or more magazines, the 
Youth’s Companion leading in popularity. Seven hundred students read a 
total of one hundred seventy-eight different magazines, but sixty-five of them 
have only one reader each. The latter list includes many of the magazines 
most widely read by scholarly adults. 

Almost half of the students read no books not required by their teachers. 
Though four hundred students had voluntarily read a list including four 
hundred and eighteen different titles, it is significant to note what is not found 
in the list. Dickens with his long array of novels had but four readers; Haw- 
thorne, 2; Scott, 2; Kipling, 1; Cooper, 2; Victor Hugo, 2; Barrie, 1; Milton, 
1; Tennyson, 1; Kingsley, 1; Shakespeare, 1; Stevenson, none; and George 
Eliot, none. 

In the eighth grade a larger percentage of pupils read the daily paper and 
a smaller percentage magazines. There was also more voluntary reading 
of books but the type of matter read is less commendable. Only thirty-two 
of two hundred and twenty-five pupils acknowledge a love for poetry, and of 
these, only four are boys. 
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On the other hand, of seventy-six students stating their fondness for stories 
of inventions, only fourteen are girls. In other words, there are five times as 
many boys as girls in school enjoying this type of literature, while there are 
seven times as many girls as boys who really like poetry. The need of a differ- 
entiation of courses in literature for pupils of this age seems to me a reasonable 


deduction from such evidence. 
J. O. ENGLEMAN 


THe SIZE OF THE JOB 


Phonographs, dictaphones, projecting lanterns, and a stage, should be 
part of the equipment of every department of English. Debates, discussions, 
and lectures and demonstrations by pupils will also help arouse interest and will 
promote facility and accuracy in speech. 

Results in English will remain unsatisfactory as long as the school has no 
clear, definite aim of the goal to be reached. If all school authorities should 
unite in an endeavor to secure the habit of clear, fluent expression from pupils, 
making the informational and philosophical content of the course subsidiary 
of the main purpose, the schools would produce graduates better equipped for 
the work they will undertake. “A love for the best in literature.” is a com- 
mendable objective toward which to work, but the goal is elusive, and must be 
reached by indirection. Most of mankind is sufficiently perverse that it will 
not love what authority says is good for it. Before diplomas or certificates 
are awarded there should be a firm insistence upon the acquisition of a habit 
of adequate and reasonably accurate expression. There can be no culture 
without this. Completion of a school courses vuld connote at least a modicum 
of culture, the existence of which a habitual misuse of language seems to 


deny. 
GEORGE P. HitcHcock 


EQUIPMENT OF THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM 


. A room of good size, well lighted, and used exclusively for English. 
. Teacher’s desk, with drawers for filing. 
. Pupils’ chairs with arm rest for writing. (Movable chairs are strongly 
advised in preference to fixed desks.) 

4. Reading tables in the rear, or at side of room. 

5. Bookcases, preferably about 4 ft. 6 in. high, at rear or side with drawers 
for storage. 

6. Filing cabinet for pupils’ themes. 

7. Filing cabinet for pictures, periodicals and clippings. 

8. Revolving bookcase near teacher’s desk. 

g. Wall maps and charts. 

10. Blackboards and crayons. 

11. Bulletin board, possibly two. It is often possible to have a small one 
built in between windows. 
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12. Mimeograph. 

13. Duplicator and supplies. 

14. Stereopticon, curtain and slides. 

15. Projectoscope (which will take postal cards.) 

16. Dictionary—unabridged—on stand. 

17. Reference books. (The extent of this will depend on the library 
scheme in the individual school.) 

18. Lantern to throw on screen a page of theme writing. 

19. Pictures to be used in connection with the work taught at various 
times. 

20. A victrola and educational records. 

21. Rugs, potted plants, pictures on the walls, busts, vases on the book- 
cases, newspapers and magazines on the tables. 

22. Let the appearance and the atmosphere of the room be that of a 
library or club room, rather than that of the old style school-room. 


ApAH G. GRANDY 


THE ASSOCIATIONS 
NEW YORK CITY 

The New York Association brought to a close a very prosperous year 
by its final meeting, May 20, at the Washington Irving High School. 
The present administration was re-elected for another term, as is our 
custom: Dr. Charles R. Gaston, president; Miss Frances H. Abbot, 
vice-president; and Dr. William P. Wharton, secretary and treasurer. 

We have 284 members this year, including some from the elementary 
schools and some from the ranks of the high-school librarians. 

Some exceedingly valuable committee reports were received and 
ordered printed in the next bulletin of the association. These include 
a report by Dr. Dudley H. Miles on ‘Minimum Standards in Written 
Composition”’ at the end of the elementary school, at the end of the third 
high-school year, and at the end of the fourth year; ‘Standards of 
Estimating Literature Teaching, by Dr. Roland S. Keyser, of the 
Jamaica Training School; ‘More Time for English,” by W. L. Myers, 
of Eastern District High School; “Spelling Lists,’’ Samuel W. Patterson, 
of DeWitt Clinton High School; “Home Reading Lists,’ by Miss 
Cordelia Wendt, of Girls’ High School; and “Commercial English,’”’ by 
Frank M. Whitehall, of Stuyvesant High School. 

The association went on record as being opposed to the Regents’ 
examination in English Grammar, which is now a prerequisite to gradua- 


tion from the city high schools. 
E. F. 
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ALABAMA 


In the person of Miss Claudia Crumpton, of Montevalla, Alabama 
has found a leader worthy of the example of Mr. Certain, who has be- 
come head of the English department in the Cass Technical High School 
in Detroit. Miss Crumpton is carrying on a vigorous campaign of 
publicity by means of the newspapers, which have proved both willing 
and intelligent. Special emphasis is being laid upon the movement 
for better speech, and speech-improvement committees have been 
formed in several communities. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


A very successful meeting of the West Virginia Council of Teachers 
of English was held in Clarksburg, West Virginia, June 16. All the talks 
dealt with the general subject, ‘The Relation of English to After-School 
Life.” The topics and speakers were as follows: ‘‘The Demands 
Psychology Makes on Teachers of English,” by W. G. Chambers, dean 
of the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; “Literature,” 
by Robert A. Armstrong, head of the English department, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, West Virginia; “Composition,” by C. W. 
Jackson, Elkins, West Virginia; ‘‘The Magazine as a Factor in English 
Teaching,” by P. A. Jones, Principal, Sharon, Pennsylvania; general 
discussion, “‘The Separation of Literature and Composition”; “ Pro- 
posed Library Legislation,” by L. D. Arnett, librarian, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

The next meeting of the English Council will be held on October 
27-28 at Charleston, West Virginia. This will be the regular annual 
meeting, when the election of officers will be held and other routine 
matters of business be disposed of. 

Mary MEEK ATKESON 
NEW ORLEANS 


The New Orleans Council of English Teachers was formed June 13, 
1916. A constitution was adopted and the following officers elected: 
president, Miss Marion Brown, vice-principal of Esplanade Avenue Girls’ 
High School; vice-president, Miss Georgine L. McCay, vice-principal 
of New Orleans Normal School; recording secretary, Miss Myrtilla 
Gwin, McDonogh School No. 23; corresponding secretary, Miss Isabel 
H. Giefers, Kruttschnitt School; financial secretary, Miss Mary M. 
Harrison, Sophie Wright Girls’ High School; treasurer, Miss Ophelia 
Koppel, Belleville School. Meetings will be held during the second 
week of October, February, and April. 
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All grades of English teaching are represented in the membership. 
The plan of the Executive Committee for the coming year will be to 
awaken lively interest in spoken English, and to obtain some kind of 
definite standards for promotion in English. 


IDAHO 


The following circular letter has been widely distributed in Idaho. 
Other states not yet organized may well take notice. 


It is herewith proposed to form a State Council of Teachers of English, 
and the co-operation of all teachers of the subject, throughout Idaho, is earn- 
estly requested. It is proposed: (1) that English teachers, superintendents, 
and principals of Idaho be eligible to membership in said Council; (2) that the 
annual meeting of the Council be held in conjunction with the annual meeting 
of the State Association of Teachers; (3) that the Council program take the 
place of the present discussion and papers on English Problems which have 
previously been given in section meetings. 

The general aims of the proposed council will be: (1) to promote acquaint- 
ance, fellowship, and community of interest among English teachers and others 
interested in the teaching of English in secondary and normal schools, and in the 
colleges and university of the state; (2) to arouse a more vital interest in the 
problems now arising in the teaching of English; (3) to consider ways and means 
of meeting local or sectional problems of English teaching, such as: (a) a better 
understanding of the aims of teaching English; (5) the relation of English to the 
other branches of the curriculum, and to the interests of the community; 
(c) a sequential development of the subject through a closer articulation of the 
elementary, the secondary, and the collegiate courses in English; (d) the evolu- 
tion of: (i) an approximately uniform minimum in the three types of schools; 
(ii) an approximately uniform standard of judgment among teachers of Eng- 
lish. (e) an increasing efficiency in the teaching of English subjects through 
the stimulation of interest aroused by the discussion of problems and the 
exchange of opinions in the proposed council meetings. 

It is further proposed: (1) that the State Council, when organized, affiliate 
with (a) the National Council; (6) the Inland Empire Council; (2) that all 
teachers of English whom this circular reaches take an active interest in the 
organizing of the proposed council, and manifest their interest by affixing their 
signatures to the inclosed accompanying blank, which signatures shall take 
the place of application blanks, in order to expedite matters. 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT OF LOUISIANA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The English department of the Louisiana Teachers Association held 
its first annual meeting at Lake Charles, Louisiana, April 13-15, 1916. 
The following program was presented: “Introductory Address—Some 
Ideals in English Teaching,” by Dr. A. G. Reed, professor of English 
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literature, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; ‘“ How 
to Teach English Composition to High-School Pupils,’ by Miss Martha 
Barrow, head of the department of English, Shreveport High School, 
Shreveport, Louisiana; “How to Supplement the Textbook in the His- 
tory of English Literature,” by Mr. O. B. Staples, principal of the 
Demonstration School, Teachers College, Louisiana State University; 
“Training in Languages Desirable for High-School Teachers of English,” 
by Dr. James Routh, associate professor of English, Tulane University 
of Louisiana, New Orleans; “Training in Literature and History 
Desirable for High-School Teachers of Literature,” by Mrs. L. C. McVoy, 
head of the department of English, State Normal School, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana; “Training in Psychology and Education Desirable for High- 
School Teachers of English,’ by Dr. C. H. Bean, professor of psychology 
and education in Teachers College, Louisiana State University; “How 
the Teacher of Other High School Subjects May Aid in the Teaching of 
English,” by Principal A. J. Caldwell, Hammond, Louisiana, and Miss 
Margaret Schoenbrodt, Minden, Louisiana. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: president, 
O. B. Staples, Baton Rouge; vice-president, Miss Martha Barrow, 
Shreveport; secretary, Miss Edith Dupre, Lafayette. The 1917 meeting 
will be held in Alexandria, Louisiana. 


ASSOCIATION FORMED IN LOUISIANA 


On August 1 some of the leading English teachers in Louisiana met at 
Baton Rouge and organized the Louisiana State Association of Teachers 
of English. The meeting was called to order by Dr. A. G. Reed of the 
Louisiana State University, and Mr. J. G. Hicks, principal of the high 
school at Choudrant, Louisiana, was elected temporary chairman. Dr. 
Reed explained the aims and scope of the proposed organization, and a 
number of brief talks were given in support of the movement. It was 
then unanimously voted to effect an organization, and officers were 
elected as follows: president, A. G. Reed, professor of English literature, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; vice-president, 
Nina Shaw, head of the department of English, Alexandria High School, 
Alexandria, Louisiana (chairman of the committee on English in high 
schools); secretary-treasurer, Margaret Schoenbrodt, department of 
English, Training School of Teachers College, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity; chairman of Committee on English in Colleges, Universities, 
and Normal Schools, J. C. Hazzard, department of English, Louisi- 
ana State Normal School, Natchitoches, Louisiana; chairman of the 
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Committee on English in Elementary Schools, Bessie Colomb, Central, 
Louisiana. 

After the election of officers it was voted that the president appoint 
a committee to draft a constitution. It was voted, also, that the newly 
elected officers select the other members of the committees and decide 
upon the work which the committees should attempt during the year. 
The 1917 meeting will be held in Baton Rouge during the first week in 
June. 


IN HONOR OF SHAKESPEARE 


Reports have come in from all quarters concerning successful cele- 
brations of the tercentenary of Shakespeare. The following is typical. 


Miss Leila F. Douthart, head of the English department of the Kansas 
City (Kansas) High School, and twice president of the Kansas Association of 
the Teachers of English, staged a conspicuously successful original Shakespeare 
pageant as the leading feature of “Education Week,’ May 8 to 15, 1916. 
King Poet, a Pageant, was written, compiled, and presented by “‘ Ye Senior 
Class,” under the direction of Miss Douthart and her assistant, Miss Woodard. 
Two hundred and fifty students presented the pageant on an outdoor stage 
set amid huge trees against a hillside background covered with foliage and 
flowers. When the last procession had passed and the last fantastic dancers 
had disappeared in the shades of woodland bowers, the audience of four 
thousand stood and cheered for many minutes. Miss Douthart and her assist- 
ant were called to the stage and given cheer after cheer by the multitudes who 
had been charmed by the clever spectacles they had witnessed. 

The text of the pageant is of commendable literary merit. Apollo, accom- 
panied by muses and maidens, awakens the sleeping Shakespeare and requests 
him to call back to life the distinguished personages of his time and the leading 
characters in his plays. Thereupon, the bard acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Apollo, the god of poetry, and grants the request. He summoned the great 
Queen Elizabeth and her court; then, for her delectation, called one by one 
his “children” and groups of May-day folk of Elizabethan days. Scenes from 
Macbeth, Henry V, As You Like It, and Midsummer Night’s Dream were inter- 
spersed with solos, choruses, and fantastic dances. When Father Time 
entered to “sweep away this court and all this show,” Apollo prevented him 
from taking the great bard of Avon, and proclaimed confidently: 

Your characters will walk the path of all 
The years that lie beyond, and keep for you 
The gift you gained—Immortality. 

A striking feature of the pageant was that it was “home-made”’ to a marked 
degree. The costumes were designed under the direction of the teacher of 
history, and further planned and made by the teacher of domestic art. The 
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stage settings were all carefully studied out and specially designed by the high- 
school students themselves. Every line of the text was written by members 
of the Senior class, and much of the music was arranged by them. 





THE PERIODICALS 
THE SOURCES OF EVANGELINE 


Elementary teachers of English would find the leading article in the 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America for June, 
1916, full of interest and instruction. It is entitled “Some of Long- 
fellow’s Sources for the Second Part of ‘Evangeline.’” The writer, 
Mr. Murray Gardner Hill, has had access to unpublished journals of the 
poet and has traced the references in these to certain books which Long- 
fellow was reading during the time “Evangeline” was composed. The 
three principal volumes were Freeman’s Expedition of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Sealfield’s Life in the New World, and Kip’s Early Jesuit Missions 
in North America. It appears that Mr. Longfellow drew heavily on the 
first of these for his background of the western prairies and on the second 
for the picturesque descriptions of the lower Mississippi and the creole 
life. The study is exceedingly illuminating as to the methods of trans- 
muting prose writing into poetry and as indicating something of the 
methods of authors in general. 


PHONICS AND EARLY READING 


The current tendency to force rapid development in reading in the 
case of young children is deplored by Miss Mary A. Grupe in an article 
entitled ‘‘ Phonics in Relation to Early Reading,” which appeared in the 
Pedagogical Seminary for June. She points out that emphasis upon 
phonics leads to remarkable feats in pronunciation but tends to unreflec- 
tive and superficial reading. Words should be met and mastered in a 
meaningful context. She points out that children from six to eight are 
peculiarly subject to diseases of the eye and that these doubtless are 
aggravated by the attempt to focus upon the printed page. She con- 
cludes that intensive reading has little place in the first two years of the 
elementary school; that the analysis of words should not come at the 
beginning, but later, when maturity makes the process natural. Finally, 
isolated sounds should not be dwelt upon in the early years on account 
of the fact that their values are not the same as in combination and that 
too much attention to them may cause stuttering. It is not a question 
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of how much children can be made to do in the primary grades, but a 
question of what is best for them in the long run. 


SOME FALLACIES CONCERNING BALLADS 

Two views with regard to folk-poetry, views which have gained some 
currency, are contested by Miss Louise Pound in an article contributed 
to the Mid-West Quarterly for April. Writing of ‘‘ New-World Analogues 
of British-Ballads,” she declares, first, the songs of the cowboys and the 
negroes are not, as Professor Lomax and others hold, examples of 
communal verse-making, but rather of migration, since all the pieces 
having any distinctive merit can be traced from outside sources; sec- 
ondly, that ballad-making is not, on the other hand, to be regarded as 
passed, though the style of popular poetry in the future will naturally 
differ from that of the past. The article as a whole is a stimulating plea 
for the scientific attitude, which does not jump at conclusions or prejudge 
the case by reason of having found a theory supposed to be universal in 
its scope. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

Mr. M. A. Brown is author of an interesting monograph on The 
Measurement of Ability to Read, which is published as Bulletin No. 1 
of the Bureau of Research of the New Hampshire Department of Public 
Instruction. The monograph contains directions for giving and scoring 
reading tests and diagnosing class and individual needs. A very com- 
plete and sensible outline of Suggestions on the Teaching of Reading has 
been prepared by Anna Reynolds, inspector of grades of city schools 
for the state of Wisconsin, and has been issued by the State Department 
of Education. Extension Division Bulletin No. 18 of the University of 
Iowa is devoted to a list of plays suitable for production by high-school 
students. The list was prepared by Glenn N. Merry, of the Depart- 
ment of Public Speaking. The Superintendent of the Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, Public Schools, Mr. Frank F. Bunker, who was one of the first 
to reorganize a school system on the six-and-six plan, has prepared for 
the Bureau of Education at Washington a very complete bulletin 
called The Reorganization of the Public School System. This covers every 
phase of the movement and is supplied with a good bibliography. 
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REVIEWS 


A SPEECH SYMPOSIUM 


The editor of the Journal of Opthalomology, Otology, and Laryngology 
has recently co-operated with the Committee on American Speech of the 
National Council of English in a novel and helpful way. He devoted 
the entire number for April, 1916, to a symposium by some fourteen 
persons, who give interesting and helpful statements of their special 
knowledge and experience on different phases of the problems related to 
speech, voice, and hygiene of the vocal tract. The thousands of teachers 
of English in the high schools of this country will be interested to learn 
of this co-operation and to get the views of medical men and others on 
this common problem.‘ It is noteworthy and commendable that a 
medical journal will take up so effectively the work which can be only 
partly done by English teachers. 

Interesting and effective editorials by Drs. G. W. Mackenzie and 
Burton Haseltine are followed by a list of contributors containing many 
prominent names. After a general survey of the subject by Professor 
Clapp, in which he points out the universal importance of effective 
speech as the chief medium of human intercourse and the universal 
neglect of satisfactory training and conditioning of the speech apparatus, 
including the efforts of the national committee to effect some improve- 
ments in our speech, we come to a group of papers discussing the struc- 
ture and hygiene of the voice apparatus and its treatment when infected 
or diseased. The authors are Dr. Rice of Boston, Dr. Beck of Chicago, 
Dr. Blanton of the University of Wisconsin, Dr. Noyes of Chicago, 
representing the dentists, and Professor Gandell of the Cosmopolitan 
School of Music of Chicago. 

The various causes of speech defects, such as stuttering, lisping, 
mumbling, foreign accent, throaty voice, and many others, are dealt 
with from the anatomical, the dental, the psychological, and the edu- 
cational standpoints. Numerous plates showing the effects of adenoids, 
enlarged tonsils, malocculsion of the teeth, the character of the organs 

‘Reprints of the symposium may be had of the Nelson-Schram Company, 
14 Devereux Street, Utica, New York. Price 25 cents. 
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of speech, and others are to be found in this section, to the great advan- 
tage of the reader. 

The second group of chapters takes up the relation of speech training 
to industrial and social efficiency. A number of large business firms 
in this country have been so affected by the faulty speech of their 
employees that they have organized and experimentally carried on 
systematic training in speech. John W. Bradshaw, who is division 
traffic supervisor of the Chicago Telephone Company, and W. B. 
Towsley, superintendent in charge of the efficiency and welfare depart- 
ment of Marshall Field & Company of Chicago contribute interesting 
articles on this commercial phase of the subject. The former firm uses 
six thousand operators, who carry on their great work of connecting up 
all parts of a great city and surrounding towns by the use of forty-five 
million words a day. In their operators’ school, continuing about a 
month for each candidate, thirty minutes a day are given to speech 
training, and afterward constant supervision of speech is given those who 
enter the service. Interesting photographs illustrate this part of the 
work. Dr. Thompson, who has an article on “The Telephone Operators’ 
Throat,”’ shows that this training evidently helps the “telephone girl” 
not only to do her work with better satisfaction and with less fatigue 
but decreases the number of cases of ailments of the throat due to pro- 
longed misuse. He also thinks that this training of operators helps to 
improve by example and suggestion the speech of the public in general. 
Mr. Towsley emphasizes the value of correct speech for all employees of 
business firms. 

Otis Skinner, the actor, Professor Scott of Michigan, Supervisor 
Bachrach, and Principal McDade represent the points of view of the 
school and the stage in speech development, while Dr. Haseltine shows 
the results of scientific study of voice production, by the use of photo- 
graphs, upon living subjects actually making the various tones. Our 
allotment of space forbids suitable mention of the many excellent ideas 
brought forward in this section. 

Altogether, the volume, while in some parts hasty and inconse- 
quential, makes an organized and mass attack on a serious problem 
in this country. Teachers of English from the mother in the home 
up through the kindergarten, elementary and high school, and college 
may find valuable suggestion in its pages. 

Louis W. RAPEER 
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A MANUAL OF SPEECH! 


With an entirely commendable distinction Professor Lewis calls his 
manual a Handbook of American Speech. With frankness equally praise- 
worthy he asserts in his preface that he “‘does not believe that a book 
can be written which will wholly take the place of personal instruction.” 
He does think, however, “‘that it is not impossible for an untrained 
teacher to teach some of the fundamental facts of correct speech from a 
simple text.” 

Considering this modest intention, this treatment may be pronounced 
adequate. One hundred and thirty-five of the two hundred and forty 
pages deal simply and informingly with the definite topic of American 
speech, proceeding systematically from the physiological production of 
vowel sounds, through combinations, to words; then considering such 
wider aspects as rate, quality, pitch, inflections, emphasis, poetry and 
concluding with practical hints for eradicating peculiarities of American 
dialect speech, both those of the changing foreigner and the unchanging 
sectionalist, whether nasal New Englander or slurring southerner. 
Several diagrams, drawings, and photographs illustrate the discussions, 
and comprehensive sets of exercises enforce the directions. The author’s 
conclusions are sane. He would not eliminate the sound of r, but 
modify it. He offers no elocutionary hard-and-fast rules for emphasis; 
he chooses a middle manner between sense stress and rhythmical accent 
in reading poetry. He pleads, together with the Committee on American 
Speech, that attention be given first of all to tone—that it shall be quiet, 
pleasant, clear—and to distinctness. “If one does not wish to be 
thought a fault-finder, a scold, a dolt, or a pig he should not talk like 
one.” Professor Lewis has avoided entirely those eyesores of “speaking 
books” diacritics to mark emphasis and inflection, using instead explana- 
tions based on thought, and in the exercises for tone quality a few scales 
comprehensible to the least musical pedagogue. But Professor Lewis 
would never approve of the teacher of speaking who advised his pupils 
always to radiate cheerfulness by exclaiming ‘Good morning”’ in five 
tones. 

Since this book is a pioneer it cannot leave too far behind the accepted 
practices of the day; so the second part passes from speech to speaking. 
Of the three chapters here, “Speaking in Public,” “Oral Composition,”’ 


*A Handbook of American Speech. By Calvin L. Lewis. Chicago: Scott 
Foresman & Co., 1916. Pp. 242. 
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“Argument,” the second is eminently the best. It gives evidence of 
practical methods successfully followed. To many a bewildered teacher 
whose normal-school training had so many methods that she has evolved 
no personal method this chapter will prove a salvation in oral composi- 
tion, especially as so few teachers ever realize that speaking even merely 
in conversation is an agreeable art. 

The last chapter, “Selections for Practice,’ has very much the 
appearance of a reading-book. The reviewer would respectfully submit 
the suggestion that in order to make a pupil read well, he should be 
taught that his listeners must understand through hearing alone, and 
that the printed page should not be before their eyes. However, the 
inclusion of such selections for reading may be explained by convenience. 

There are a few details one would like to see different. On p. 40s 
is classed as a dental consonant, while on the next page Bell’s table 
lists it as distinct from teeth formations. Some expressions could be 
better worded, such as “try the following experiment” (p. 92); “words 
themselves necessarily larger and less familiar’’ (words longer, or meaning 
larger? p. 93); “commencement crowd of people”’ (p. 139). Alfred 
Noyes, Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson (pp. 129, 143) are mentioned 


with no titles. 
CLARENCE STRATTON 





BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. } 


Shakespeare's Theater. By AsHteY H. THORNDIKE. New York: Macmillan, 
1916. Pp. 472. $2.50. 

A comprehensive survey of present information concerning the theater of Shake- 
speare’s time. Illustrated and provided with full bibliographical notes. A work of 
first importance. 

A Manual of the Writings in Middle English—1o50-1400. By JoHN EDWIN 
WELts. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1916. Pp. 941. $5.00. 
Intended as a complete manual of the period. Full accounts are given of the 

whereabouts of each source and of its character. 


The Student’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. By JoHN R. CLarK Hatt. Second 


edition revised and enlarged. New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 372. 


$3.50. 
Among the new features are the references to illustrations to be found in The New 
English Dictionary. 
John Milton: Topical Bibliography. By Etpert N. S. THompson. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1916. Pp. 104. $1.15. 
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Shakspere—An Address. By Grorce Lyman KitrrepGce. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1916. Pp. 54. 

Delivered cn April 23, 1916, in Sanders Theater. Vigorous in correcting common 
misconceptions concerning Shakespeare and his art. 

Community Drama and Pageaniry. By Mary Lorter BEEGLE and JACK 
RANDALL CRAWFORD. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1916. Pp. 
370. $2.50. 

The typical problems of outdoor production are discussed at length by acknowl- 
edged authorities. There are numerous illustrations and an extensive bibliography. 
English Literature. By Jut1aN W. ABERNETHY. New York: Merrill Co., 

1916. Pp. 585. Illustrated. 

Each chapter is completed with a detailed “Program of Work.” 

A Selection from the Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. By James BOsweELL. 
Edited with Notes and an Introduction by Max J. HerzBerc. New 
York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1916. Pp. 280. 

The apparatus is excellent. 

The Motivation of School Work. By H. B. Witson and G. M. Witson. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. 26s. 

An outline of the doctrine of interest or motive, with detailed examples of its 
application to school studies. 

The Psychology of the Common Branches. By FRANK NUGENT FREEMAN. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. 275. $1.25. 

Partly based upon experiment. Composition and literature are omitted. 
Practical English for High Schools. By Writttam D. Lewis and James F. 

Hosic. New York: American Book Co., 1916. Pp. 415. $1.00. 

Literary composition has been largely omitted and oral expression, letter-writing, 
the study of magazines, etc., substituted. Intended for the first two years of high 
school. 

English for Business. By EDWARD HARLAN WEBSTER. New York: Newson 
& Co., 1916. Pp. 440. 

Intended primarily for the high-school pupil who does not go on to college. 
Language Work in Elementary Schools. By M. A. Lerrer. Boston: Ginn & 

Co., 1916. Pp. 333. 

Much excellent material concretely presented. 

Composition for Elementary Schools. A Child’s Composition Book. A 
Composition-Grammar. By James F. Hosic and C.L. Hooper. Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1916. Illustrated with original color drawings by Maud 
Hunt Squires. 

Composition as a process of thinking, with the essentials of grammar vitally 
related to speaking and writing and yet systematized. A new type of book in this field. 
The Haliburton Readers. Primer, First, Second, Third, and Fourth Readers. 

Also Drill Cards. New York: D. C. Heath & Co. Pp. 132, 142, 176, 
232, and 322. 















































— Teaching with Pictures 
English for Business is easy when you have the valuable, 


As applied in Commercial, Technical, and time-saving suggestions in a 


Is. 
ee ene Manual for the Use of Pictures 
By in the Teaching of English, 

EDWARD HARLAN WEBSTER * 

Head of the Department of English, The Tech- Latin, and Greek 
nical High School, Springfield, Mass. B y 

An important contribution on the subject CoRNALIA CARHART WARD, A.M. 

by an expert. Hunter College High School, New York 


Advertising, Writing and Dictating Busi- 


ness Letters, News Writing, Sales Talks, with Illustrative Lists of 





After-Dinner Speaking, Conduct of a Busi- University Prints 
ness Meeting, Banking Forms, Specification 
Writing, are all vitalized by relating such Price, 25 cents 


business activities to everyday life. . i 
Prints sold separately or in sets, at one cent 
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Pancoast’s English Prose and Verse 


From Beowulf to Stevenson 
By HENRY S. PANCOAST 
816 pages. 8vo. $1.75 


Frep L. Homer, Pittsburgh High Schools, Pa.: 

I believe it to be the best single volume collection for school use I am acquainted with. 
Joun L. Haney, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

It is a pleasure to note how successfully the editor has coped with the really perplexing prob- 
lem that confronted him in the compilation of this volume. He has shown rare judgment in his 
apportionment of the space to the significant writers of each epoch. 


Stone and Garrison’s Essentials of Argument 


By ArtHur P. Srone, Instructor in English in Harvard University and Stewart L. 
GARRISON, Instructor in English and Public Speaking in Worcester Academy. 


The basic principle of this class textbook is that argument is not a hybrid or freak form of 
composition in which analysis, evidence, and reasoning are the only things to be considered. There 
arechapters on the qualities of style with some attempt to apply the principles specifically to argument. 

A chapter on Delivery and one on Debating are not theoretical but embody the practical re- 
sults of the senior author, who gives the courses in argument at Harvard, is a judge and lawyer in 
active practice, and is in charge of the Advisory Committee at Harvard which has practical control 
of all the debating activities of the university. 

The book includes all the subjects of the triangular debates between Harvard, Yale, and Prince- 
ton, and gives a specimen brief and argument with the author’s comments and criticism in detail. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


34 West 33d Street 6 Park Street 623 South Wabash Avenue 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 



























